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of CRYSTOLON. 


pays for itself 
in One Year... ol long- -lived 
CRYSTOLON Brick are used. 


The most successful refractory for lining gas 
generators is silicon carbide which Norton 
Company manufactures under the trade-mark 


CRYSTOLON brick and 


shapes are helping many plant superin- 


tendents in three 





3. long lining life. 
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"Sectional drawing of gas generator 
lined with CRYSTOLON refractory 
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CRYSTOLON brick decrease maintenance cost by 
greatly extending periods between repair jobs 
and by reducing cleaning time. Because of the 
dense, hard surface of CRYSTOLON brick it is 
only necessary to break the clinker ring in one 
place and the entire ring will then fall free. 
CRYSTOLON linings often pay for themselves the 
first year by savings in cleaning costs alone. 
The results which may be expected from the 
CRYSTOLON lining will vary with different oper- 
ating conditions. In some cases, a total operating 
time of 8000 hours is considered satisfactory. 
Over 22000 hours have been attained without 
major repairs. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester 6, Massachusetts 
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reduced. These brick present 
an impenetrable surface to 277777 
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furnace cross-section. 


ways: 1. increased plant 


capacity; 2, decreased maintenance costs; 


When CRYSTOLON brick are used 
“downtime” for clinkering is — 
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Cross-section of 


gas generator wall 


showing details of refractories including 
CRYSTOLON interlining. 
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The Evolution 
of the Design for 
WATER GAS MACHINE FLOW 


As the original Lowe water gas machine was developed to the 


















limit of its efficiency and capacity, it became evident that a 
positive change in water gas design was necessary. Semet- 
Solvay engineers accepted and sponsored the backrun process, 
which utilizes heat that is otherwise wasted during the blast- 


ing period. The efficiencies of this design prov ed of such worth 





that it is now considered practically standard in water gas 





UPRUN ENRICHING OIL : 


manufacture. 





Later Semet-Solvay introduced the Reverse Flow process. 





This process incorporates all of the features of the Backrun, 





while adding flexibility in operation in allowing a choice of gas 








making materials, particularly heavy enriching oils. The de- 











velopment of this design was such a contribution to the field 














that it is finding increasingly wide acceptance as its efficiencies 








become known. 















A completely automatic Semet-Solvay Reverse Flow Water gnexnee 
Gas Machine includes the following distinctive features: REFORMING OIL 





Reverse Flow Carburetor 

Backrun 

Semet-Solvay Three-Way Backrun Valve 
Cone-Bottom, Bottom-Overflow Washbox 
Steam Jacketed Generator 

Type L. R. Mechanical Grate 

Automatic Charging Machine 























SEMET- SOLVAY 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 








Only one tool required 
—an ordinary ratchet 
wrench. 





Speed and simplicity of installation are advantages of Standardized Mechanical 
Joint Cast Iron Pipe valued by all construction superintendents. An additional 
advantage is that all accessories and fittings are standardized, and therefore inter- 
changeable. Still another advantage is that untrained workmen can do the job right 
and rapidly, even on wet days or in a wet trench. But the fundamental feature is the 
established fact that a gas distribution or transmission line, constructed with 
Standardized Mechanical Joint Cast Iron Pipe is a long-lived, bottle-tight line 
under all working pressures. If you don’t have a copy of our 88-page cloth-bound 
book, “Manual of Mechanical Joint Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings for the Gas Industry” 


please write to Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Engineer, 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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FAMILIES WILL READ ABOUT 
IN THESE 12 GREAT MAGAZINES! 
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MODEL 455—A.G.A. ratings sq. ft.: 
Steam 660-2860, Water 1060-4580. 
Inputs: 198,000 to 858,000 btu per 
hour. For large homes and other 
buildings of medium and large size. 
Water tube design provides maximum 
: brushing action to utilize the most 
MODEL 26— A.G.A. possible heat. 
ratings sq. ft.: Steam 
230-600, Water 360- 
1920. Inputs: 67,500 
to 360,000 btu per 
hour. For moderate MODEL 630—A.G.<A. ratings sq. ft.: 
size hot water and Steam 2960-13,320, Water 4740- 
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steam radiation heat- 
ing systems. Features 
maximum heating sur- 
face, with water tubes 
surrounding the com- 
bustion chamber. 


21,300. Inputs: 888,000 to 3,996,000 
btu per hour. For steam, vapor or hot 
water systems in large homes, apart- 
ments, commercial and _ industrial 
buildings. Like ail Bryant boilers, 
ee efficiently on natural, man- 
actured, LP or mixed gases. 


Jacket is asbestos-in- 
sulated, completely 
encloses boiler and 
controls... A favorite 
for home radiation 
heating systems. 
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Whether used in manufactured, natural or L-P gas 
VULCAN moulded diaphragms will out-perform 


leather. 


The rapidly increasing use of VWLCAN diaphragms 
by utilities everywhere attests to their satisfactory 
quality. Many thousands are in service, embracing 


every section of the country. 


They are available for tinned case meters in 5, 10, 


and 20 light sizes. 


GuliCcAN 


FIRST AVENUE & S8th STREET 
PROOFING COMPAN YT - srooxirn 20, new york 
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Radiographing and Controlled Low- 
Temperature Stress-Relieving of Welded 
Tanks for Wet Seal Gas Holder 


N RECENT YEARS welded 

construction has been used in the 

erection of several wet-seal gas 
holders. These, however, have gener- 
ally been of relatively small capacity, 
the largest being a 5,000,000 cu. ft. 
wet-seal holder completely welded 
about a year and a half ago. The 
maximum plate thickness involved in 
that welded construction was 13% 
inches. At present we are welding 
one of the largest of this type struc- 
ture ever built, a 10,000,000 cu. ft. 
multiple-lift wet-seal gas holder. For 
those not familiar with this class of 
structure, Fig. 1 shows a schematic 
diagram of the wet-seal type holder. 

The 10,000,000 cu. ft, holder has 
five lifts, each about 37% ft. high, 
rising when inflated, about as high as 
a 22-story building. The welding of 
large holder lifts is fundamentally 
little different from the welding of 
smaller ones. Such work has been 
previously described in a paper pub- 
lished in December 1945.1 

The welding of the outer lower 
tank or water tank is of particular 
interest because it is the largest 
welded tank in the world. The tank 
is 38 ft. 2 in. high and is nearly a 
fifth of a mile in circumference being 
276 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The lower 
course of this tank is 1 49/64 in. 
thick. The thickness is reduced with 
each course to a minimum of % in. 
for the top course. 

A.W.S. Rules for Field Welding 
of Steel Storage Tanks? which is the 
most liberal standard, limits field 
welding to 1%4 in. maximum. Other 


* Welding Engineer of Stacey. Bros. Gas 
Construction Co. 
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Figure | Diagram of Wet-Seal 


Gas Holder 


important codes and standards, such 
as A.S.M.E. Unfired Pressure Ves- 
sel Code and the A.P.I.-A.S.M.E. 
Code limits welding to 1% in. thick 
without stress relieving, and 1% in. 
without X-raying. Experience and 
service records have shown that these 
regulations and rules are safe and 
fundamentally sound. 


February 1948, American Gas Journal 


After careful consideration of all 
problems of field welding of thick 
plate in such large and important 
structures, it was decided that the 
safest, soundest, and most construc- 
tive engineering basis for welding 
would be to apply the A.P.I.-A.S.- 
M.E. Code. In this code, when high 
quality steel or boiler plate is used 
instead of structural or tank steel, 
the design joint efficiency is increased 
from 80 to 85 per cent. When the 
welds are stress-relieved, the allow- 
able joint efficiency is increased an- 
other 5 per cent. When the welds are 
X-rayed, a further increase of 5 per 
cent is allowed. In other words, 
when boiler plate steel is used in con- 
junction with both stress-relieving 
and X-raying, a joint efficiency of 
95 per cent can be used instead of 80 
per cent in the design of A.S.M.E. 
vessels. 

In the building of this tank, boiler 
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plate steel, A.S.T.M. A-70, was used 
throughout. As it was felt there 
was considerable background of ex- 
perience in welding up to 1%%-in. 
thickness in the earlier holders, it 
was decided that in this first tank 
only the welds 1% in. thick and 
heavier would be X-rayed and stress 
relieved, using the Controlled Low- 
Temperature  Stress-Relieving 
method. The tank was designed and 
built on this basis. The three lower 
courses where the thickness exceeds 
14 in. were X-rayed and stress-re- 
lieved and a joint efficiency of 95 
per cent was used in the design. For 
the remaining courses—less than 11% 
in. in thickness—which were not 
stress-relieved or X-rayed, the joint 
efficiency was considered as only 85 
per cent. 

It might be mentioned that if 
boiler plate, X-raying, and stress-re- 
lieving had not been used, the design 
would have required a plate thickness 
for the lower courses of 2 1/16 in. 
instead of 1 49/64 in. which was used 
in this tank. 


Investigation of Residual Welding 
Stresses in Thick Plate 


Since the maximum plate on the 
water tank of this large gas holder 
would be nearly 2 in. thick and since 
a considerable amount of welding 
would be involved in joining the 
plates in excess of 1% in. thick, it 
was necessary, first, to determine the 
exact magnitude of the residual weld 
stresses in such thick plates and, 
second, to determine the effectiveness 
of Low-Temperature Stress-Reliev- 
ing in reducing them. The literature 
has recently contained considerable 
data on investigations of residual 
weld stresses, notable the work of 
DeGarmo, Merriam, and _Jonas- 
sen * & * of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and investigators at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other institutions. However, 
practically all the published research 
had been limited to approximately 1 
in. plate thickness, maximum 1% 
inches. Moreover, the investigations 
of the effectiveness of Low-Tem- 
perature Stress-Relieving, according 
to the publication by Greene and 
Holzbaur®, had been confined to 
welds in plate thickness up to 1% 
inches. It was, therefore, decided to 
investigate the residual stresses and 
their relief in heavier thicknesses and 
the assistance of T. W. Greene, De- 
velopment Engineer, The Linde Air 
Products Company, was elicited for 
this work. 

To make this study, several rather 
large 4 ft. O in. by 6 ft. 6 in. weld- 
ments of 2 in. thick plates of A.S.- 
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2 PLATE EXPERIMENTAL TEE WELOMENTS. 


Figure 2 


‘.M. A-70 steel were welded. See 
Fig. 2. These contained both a verti- 
cal and horizontal weld. All welds 
were made in position with the plates 
tacked and assembled in a fixed verti- 
cal plane, thus simulating actual 
welding conditions and procedures in 
the building of large steel tanks. The 
vertical weld was made first and then 
the horizontal weld as in field con- 
struction. For the vertical weld the 
plates were double-vee beveled to an 
included angle of 45 deg. and root 
spaced 1/8 in. to 3/16 inch. After 
the root bead was applied, the verti- 
cal weld was completed in 5 to 6 
passes from each side by two welders 
working on opposite sides. For the 
horizontal weld numerous stringer 
beads were applied by two welders 
working on opposite sides of the 
plate. All beads were layed continu- 
ously in the same direction from the 
start to the finish of each weld. 
Measurement of the _ residual 
stresses were made by the trepanned 
relaxation method used extensively 
in such investigations.* & * SR-elec- 
tric-resistance strain gages were ce- 
mented to the plate and welds on both 
sides directly opposite each other at 
various locations on the welds and 
adjacent plating. See Fig. 2. Pairs 
of gages were mounted both longi- 
tudinal or parallel to the weld and 
transverse or at right angle to the 
weld at every location. Initial read- 
ings of all the gages were taken and 
plugs containing a set of gages top 
and bottom were carefully drilled out, 
the 2 in. thick plugs being about 3% 
in. long by 2 in. wide. The differ- 
ences in the gage reading indicating 


the relaxed strain manifested on the 
surface were used in computing the 
residual stresses by the well-known 
equations of elasticity for a two-di- 
mensional stress system. 


As-Welded Stresses in 2-in. Plate 


The residual stresses “as-welded” 
in the 2 in. plate with the T intersect- 
ing joint weldment are shown in Fig. 
3. The stresses are presented for 
both horizontal and vertical welds. 
The stresses at the intersection are 
given in Table 1. These curves show 
some interesting data, which are, 
however, somewhat disturbing. It 
will be seen that the longitudinal resi- 
dual weld stress-pattern is practically 
the same as has been reported in pre- 
vious articles. But the stresses are 
very high, particularly at the inter- 
section and along the horizontal weld. 
Stresses up to 65,000 Ibs. per sq. in., 
average of both sides, were measured 
along this weld. The relaxed strain 
was practically the same for the two 
surfaces. This is very much higher 
than has been found by anyone in 
previous investigations on thinner 
material such as 3% in. and 1 in. 
thick low-carbon medium-strength 
plate. What is more disturbing 1s 
that the transverse stresses are also 
high, being in excess of 40,000 Ibs. 
per sq. in. for the horizontal weld. 
All other investigations, particularly 
the work of DeGarmo, Merriam, and 
Jonassen,* have shown that the trans- 
verse residual weld stresses are very 
low in unrestrained weldments of 
flat plates, either large or small. 
(Generally stresses have not exceeded 
10,000 Ibs. per sq. in. maximum and 
often residual compression has been 
found. ) 

The stresses in the vertical weld 
are of typical pattern but are lower 
than for the horizontal weld. This 
is difficult to explain but it should be 
remembered that the vertical weld 
was made first, and consequently was 
less restrained. Possibly the higher 
heat input of two welders working 
almost opposite each other, depositing 
relatively heavy beads, may have had 
an influence. This condition did not 
exist on the actual job; the roots of 
welds were cleaned prior to welding 
from the far side. 

It is believed that the high residual 
stresses in the longitudinal direction 
and particularly the unusually high 
stresses in the transverse direction, 
are evidence of triaxial stress. There 
must be a stress of appreciable mag- 
nitude in the direction of thickness. 
In thin plates there is little restraint 
in the direction of thickness and each 
bead tends to heat the total thickness. 
In cooling, the contracting metal de- 
creases the plate thickness, even 
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RESIDUAL STRESSES AS WELDED 
2 PLATE TEE WELOMENT 


Figure 3 


though the effect may be small and 
difficult to measure. 


Low-Temperature Stress-Relieving 
2-in, Plate 


In Low-Temperature Stress-Re- 
lieving, the controlled heating treat- 
ment for relief of the residual weld 
stress is progressively applied at 350 
deg. to 400 deg. F. from one side for 
plate thickness up to 13 inches. In 
the heavier plates, because the lag of 
penetration of the heat through the 
thickness adversely affects the desired 
control for full relief, it is necessary 
to apply the heating treatment from 
both sides simultaneously. The treat- 
ment of 2-in. plate is in effect the 
treatment of two 1-in. plates. After 
a few preliminary trials on relatively 
small 2-in. thick weldments, low-tem- 
perature stress-relieving was applied 
to the same size weldments that were 
used to investigate the “as - welded” 
See Figure 2. All these 
weldments had been made at the start 
of the investigation. All weldments 
were treated in a vertical position. In 
some cases the vertical weld was 
treated first, in others the horizontal 
weld first. This is immaterial and 
one of the advantages of the process 
is that the sequence is not a factor. 
Stress-Reliev- 


stresses. 


Low-Temperature 
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ing was done by progressively and 
simultaneously heating both surfaces 
of the plate with the heating applied 
opposite or nearly opposite. The heat- 
ing was applied symmetrically in 
bands on both sides of the weld. Six- 
inch wide oxy-acetylene stress-reliev- 
ing heads were used, spaced, as for 
thinner plates, on 10 in. centers, mak- 
ing the edges of the heating bands 2 
in. from the center line of the weld. 
The speed of travel was varied pur- 
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Figure 4 


posely from 7 in. to 8 in. per min. in 
treating the weldments. As is stand- 
ard practice for thinner plate, a water 
spray was impinged 6 in. to 8 in. 
back of the advancing flames to re- 
move the excess heat and assist the 
heating treatment. 

For further information about the 
theory and application of the process, 
see reference’. 

Figures 3, 4, and 5 show the resi- 
dual stresses in the horizontal and 
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Figure 5 
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vertical welds after low-temperature 
stress-relieving the 2-in. plate weld- 
ments. For convenience or com 
parison the longitudinal stresses “as- 
welded” are shown in these curves. 
The average stress, top and bottom, 
are given, but the relaxed strain was 
practically identical on the two sur- 
faces. These tests were repeated 
several times with modifications, in 
order to arrive at the best results by 
successive improvements. 

It will be seen from these curves 
that low-temperature stress-relieving 
has reduced the high longitudinal 
stresses of 65,000 Ib. per sq. in., in 
the “‘as-welded” state to zero values 
or to slight residual compression. The 
transverse stresses, which in these 
thick plates were unusually high, 
were reduced to 4% the as-welded 
values. It is believed that the stresses 
in the direction of thickness not 
measured in this investigation were 
also reduced a proportionate amount 
as would be expected from theoreti 
cal consideration. The optimum 
speed for treatment appears to be 


Field Welding 10,000 


The erection and welding of such 
a large structure as a 10,000,000 cu. 
ft. holder must be carefully planned 
and co-ordinated step by _ step. 
Welding represents only a_ small 
portion of the work involved in build 
ing a large gas holder. The term 
“welded fabrication” covers the prob 
lems better. After the floor plating 
is laid on the concrete foundation, 
the outer or water shell is erected and 
welded. Fig. 6 shows this outer shell 
about half complete, and Fig. 7 shows 
the interior view of this 
welded tank in the world. 
tank, five separate lifts must be 
erected, also the supports for the 
crown, as well as the crown itself for 


largest 
Inside the 


Figure 6. General View of 


Five lifts, crown support, and cr 
welding machines must be located 
of crane and material. This will be the 
holder and will be radiographed and low 
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own are ere 
outside. 
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about 8 in. per minute—slower speeds 
simply increase the residual compres- 
sion in the longitudinal direction. 


Stresses at Weld Intersection 

Of particular importance are the 
stresses at the intersection of vertical 
and horizontal welds, as this is gener- 
ally considered a critical area. In 
Table 1 are given the stresses meas- 
ured at this point in both the “as- 
welded” and “stress-relieved” weld- 
ments. It will be seen that the “as- 
welded” transverse to the 
vertical weld are extremely high, 62,- 


stresses 


500 Ib. per sq. in. This is, in reality, 
the magnitude of the stress found in 
the longitudinal direction of the hori- 
zontal weld. It should be remembered 
that at the intersection the longitu- 
dinal stress of one weld is the trans- 
verse stress of the other. This is par- 
ticularly undesirable as the high resi- 
dual stresses are in the same direc- 
tion as the principal load stress on 
the vertical weld. It will be seen 
from the table that the Low-Tem- 
perature Stress-Relieving has _ re- 
duced this high residual stress to 
slight residual compression. 


TABLE 1 
RESIDUAL STRESSES AT WELD INTERSECTION 


As-Welded 


After Low-Temperature Stress-Relieving 


* Sign indicates residual compression 


,000 Cu. Ft. Holder 


1c inner lift. This necessitates that 
1e various service supply lines and 
power lines must be outside the tank. 
for the welding supply current, a 
440-volt buried line was laid outside 
the tank and batteries of welding ma- 
chines were located at convenient in- 
tervals, the welding leads being taken 
up and over the tank. 

\ll the welders were required to 
pass. the necessary qualification tests 
including welding overhead. All were 
informed of the importance of the 
job and that the welds would be X- 
rayed. From the first, before the X- 
ray apparatus was assembled, the 
welds were checked by 
boat-shaped plugs or segments with 


th 
tl 


Water Tank for 10,000,000 Cu, Ft. 
Holder. 

ted inside this tank so supply lines and 
Note window left in tank for entrance 
3 welded on completion of entire 


temperature stress-relieved, 


removing 


Transverse 


to 
Vertical Weld 
Lb. per sq. in. 
62,300 
—6,700* 


Longitudinal 


to 
Vertical Weld 
Lb. per sq. in. 

3,000 

4,300 


a weld prober. 
The sequence of welding of such 
heavy plates is important and a pro- 
cedure was set up and strictly ad- 
hered to throughout. The vertical 
seams of each course were welded in- 
side and out on the heavier plates be- 
tore the horizontal seams were made. 
A fairly heavy. root bead was first ap- 
plied from the outside. This was 
back-chipped and carefully examined, 
and then the inside welding com- 
pleted, followed by the welding out- 
side. Each bead was examined care- 
fully, chipped when 
peened, and wire brushed. 
procedure was _ followed 
roundabouts or horizontal 


necessary, 

The same 
for the 
seams. 


Field Radiographing 


The field X-raying did not present 
any difficult problem and was carried 
on following the welding as the verti- 
cal seams and the welding joining 
two adjacent courses were fully com- 
pleted. A portable 200,000-volt X- 


ray machine was used, mounted on a 
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suitable truck which was wheeled 
around on the bottom of the tank. 
All the vertical joints were X-rayed 
throughout and 18 inches of the hori- 
zontal seams at each intersection with 
the verticals were X-rayed where the 
plate exceeded 114 in. in thickness. 
The standards adopted in making and 
judging the radiographs were those 
established in the A.S.M.E. Unfired 
Pressure Vessel Code and the A.P.1.- 
A.S.M.E. Code. The X-raying 
showed the welding to be exception- 
ally good and only a few sections 
were cut out, principally because of 
slag inclusions or porosity. No cracks 
were shown in any of the pictures. 


Field Low-Temperature 
Stress Relieving 


Controlled low-temperature stress- 
relieving was applied to all the verti- 
cal and horizontal welds where the 
plate thickness exceeded 114 inches. 
Some 2,200 ft. of welding were 
stress-relieved. As previously ex- 
plained, the joint design was based 
on an efficiency of 95 per cent for 
the plates thicker than 114 in. where 
X-raying and stress relieving were 
applied. For the plates less than 14 
in. thick which were not X-rayed or 
stress-relieved, a joint efficiency of 85 
per cent was used in the design. 


The low-temperature stress-reliev- 


ing was done by progressively heat- 


ing, accompanied by water-cooling 
six to eight inches behind the ad- 
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rior View of Water Tank for 10,000,000 Cu. Ft. Holder. 


this will be the largest welded tank in the world. Diameter of 
6 ft. 6 in. and the first course approximately |-49/64 in. thick. Six-cylinder 


ne and oxyge 
stress-relie 


welds 


vancing oxy-acetylene flames, six 
inch bands symmetrically located on 
each side of the welds with the inner 
edges of the heating flames two 
inches from the center line of the 
welds. This treatment was applied 
simultaneously and opposite, inside 
and out. To accomplish this low-tem- 
perature stress-relieving apparatus 


Figure 8 Low-Temperature Stress-Relieving a Horizontal Weld 


The stress relieving equipment is moved on its 


tractor. Similar equipment is mounted 


inside as the 
treatment is applied simultaneously inside and out. 


curved track by a variable-speed 
ow-temperature stress-relieving 


Speed of travel was 8 to 12 in. 


per min. depending upon the plate thickness. 
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n manifolds mounted on truck are shown for supplying heating 
ving apparatus on inside of tank. Similar manifolds are located 
w-temperature stress-relieving 

g in these heavy plates. 


is done simultaneously inside and 
The window is clearly evident in 


developed by The Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company was mounted on a 
variable-speed tractor running on 
curved tracks. These were mounted 
on suitable brackets hung on clips 
attached to the tank. The accompany- 
ing pictures show some of the ap- 
paratus and detail of the low-tem- 
perature stress-relieving treatment. 
The speed of travel for the various 
thicknesses established by experi- 
ments previously discussed were: 8 
in. per min. for the vertical weld of 
the first course of 1 49/64 in.; 10 in. 
per min. for the second course of 
1 33/64 in.; and 12 in. per min. for 
the third course of 1 17/64 in. For 
the horizontal seams, the speeds were 
10 in. per min. for the first round- 
about, and 12 in. per min. for the 
second, favoring the thinner plate. 

Although some trouble was antici- 
pated in co-ordinating the inside and 
outside heating, the entire job was 
done without difficulty. Reference 
marks were laid out at % ft. and 1-ft. 
intervals, along all seams both inside 
and outside the tank. One machine 
established the correct speed and the 
other machine on the other side was 
co-ordinated with this by means of 
established signals hammered on the 
tank. 

The sti :ss-relieving was sometimes 
done before and sometimes after X- 
raying. Where the welds were found 
defective by X-raying, they were sim- 
ply locally stress-relieved again after 
repair. This is one of the advan- 
tages of the low-temperature stress- 
relieving process. 
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The accompanying tables give an 
estimate of man-hours and gases re- 
quired for stress-relieving of this 
tank. The gases, both oxygen and Figure 9 Checking the 
acetylene, were supplied from six- Temperature of the Heat 
cylinder manifolds mounted on suit- 
able carts, one inside and one outside ia int 
>tress-Kelieving, 
the tank. ‘ , 
temperatures of the 
Summary heat bands are checked 
In the construction of the water with temperature indicat- 
tank of this first all-welded 10,000,- ng crayons. The flames 
000 cu. ft. wet-seal gas holder, all anciaaiail 
welds in plate thickness in excess of ceceih, seal 
1% in. were both field radiographed ‘ 
and Low-Temperature Stress-Re- ae. SaepeNe ae ee 
lieved. Practically all codes limit the deg. to 400 deg. F. is 
thickness that may be welded without ised in Low-T 
X-raying or stress relieving to 1! 
inches. In the building of this holder, Jib Ktaliae temiueaiaaas 
the A.P.I.-A.S.M.E. codes were used Pee ies i 
as a basis of design in which a higher a a ne 
joint efficiency is allowed for use of 
high quality steel, X-raying, and 
stress-relieving. A joint efficiency of 
95 per cent was used for welds 
in. and thicker, which were X-rayed 
and stress-relieved. As boiler plate — r 
steel was used throughout, 85 per TABLE 2 
ee Pee 07 wae eee i 6euROReTICAl. STRESS-RELIEVED SEAM FOOTAGE AND TORCH 
were not X-rayed or stress-relieved 
eccabeas Ist Girth seam (1-49/64" to 1-3/6") “sso tte sofyhe 17 hrs. 
Investigation of the residual weld 2nd Girth seam (1-33/64” to 1-17/64”) 850 ft. 60 ft/hr 14.2 hrs. 
ing stresses in heavy plates 2 in. 84 Vertical seam (5’ 10” long) 500 ft. 50 ft/hr 10.0 hrs. 
thick showed the residual stresses to i <a ee 
be much higher than has been meas TOTAL 2,200 lll = ft/hr #12 hee. ; 
ured in relative thinner plates of 1 in 
thickness. Stresses as high as 65,000 TABLE 3 
lb. per sq. in. were measured. These ESTIMATE DIRECT LABOR FOR STRESS RELIEVING 
were reduced to nearly zero values —— Time No.of 
and to safe limits in all directions by Footage Days Hours Men 
Low-Temperature Stress-Relieving. Two girth seams of 850 ft. each 1,700 7 56 5 
It is believed that the soundest engi- 84 Vertical seams 500 3.5 28 4 
neering approach to the field welding Foreman for 10.5 days 


of such large important structures is TOTAL 2,200 10.5 84 9 
to institute the use of the highest 41.2 
quality of materials and of construc- Overall Efficiency of Theoretical Torch Hours —— = 49 per cent 


tion including X-raying and stress 
relieving which deserv edly : should be BL 
compensated for by the saving in TABLE 4 


steel. OXYGEN AND ACETYLENE GAS CONSUMPTION 


REFERENCES Oxygen 24,700 cu. ft. = 600 cu. ft. per hr. for 41.2 hrs. = 11.2 cu. ft. per 
- Kraus, R. “Welded Gas Holders with Panel 


ft. of seam 
gg Welding Journal, 24 (12), Acetylene 24,700 cu. ft. — 600 cu. ft. per hr. for 41.2 hrs. = 11.2 cu. ft. per 
ear “eh Ae Rules for Field Welding of Steel ft. of seam 
Storage Tanks.” Welding Handbook, 1942, 
ages 1357-1374. ' 0.512-inct vall_ thicknes vue od . 
itn *. £.>. De Gorme Be. Pad: and Underground Storage of 12-inch wall thickness, swaged to con- 
Jonassen, Finn. ‘A Method for the Measure N 1G tour in five stages under a steam hammer. 
ment of Residual Welding Stresses.” The Natura as It is . d tl . _ : f this 
Welding Journal, 25 (6), Research Suppl ; : , t 1s expecte that storage units ol this 
340-S to 343-S Clune, 1946). United States Steel Corporation in re- type will meet a long-felt need, since in- 
Sam, S. a, eartiam, J. ani, ane porting on steel-making progress in 1947, dividual vessels may be taken out of serv- 
secting Butt Welds.” The Welding Journal, refers to storage vessels for natural gas ice without disturbing the others, no avi- 
2 . x ~] Ss > 2.¢ <4 - . ° . 
ast, 1945). Suppl. 451-S to 463-S (Au- as follows: ation hazards are involved, and the units 


ireene, T. W.; and Holzbaur, A. A. “Con “An installation using pressure vessels are not affected by storms or rapidly 
trolled Low Temperature Stress Relief.” The 


Tides lena @8 (53. lessened ‘Supe abricated from length of seamless steel fluctuating temperature conditions. Prac 
171-S to 185-S (March, 1946). pipe for storing 1,250,000 cubic feet of tically any capacity can be obtained by 
. De Garmo, E. Paul; Merriam, J. id ; , ae 240) ds square inc selecti mber f wnits 
Seeenen tiem, “tke ees of dias , natural gas at 224 pound per square inch electing the proper nu be oO s. 
Upon the Residual Stress of Unrestrained Butt pressure was placed in ols during Single units weigh about 5000 pounds a 
elds.’ aoe Welding Journal, 25 (8), Re 1947, in addition to a similar unit capable piece before coating.” 
search Sup 485-S to 487-S (August, 1945). A ; . a = . , : 

. Rosenthal, and Norton, J. T. “A Method of storing 40,000,000 cubic feet of natural Installation of this type was described 
of Tat Triaxial Residual Stresses in gas. The vessels are of alloy steel seam- in the March 1947 issue of this JouRNAL, 
Plates. The Welding Journal, 24 (5), Re- > ; Sa . 
search Suppl. (May, 1945). less pipe, 24 inches in outside diameter and _ page 13. 
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Largest all-welded, dry 
seal gas holder in the 
United States—10,- 
000,000 cu. ft. capac- 
ity. Installed by Stacey 
Brothers Gas Con- 
struction Co., at Dear- 
born, Michigan. 
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100,000 to 10,000,000 CU. FT. 


ALL-WELDED GAS HOLDERS 








Largest all-welded, 
wet seal gas holder in 
Riates 
apac- 
ily. Inatalled by Stacey 
Brothers Gas Con- 
struction Company at 
Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia 


Who built the largest all-welded, panel type gas holder in your 
vicinity? 

Chances are, t 
Company. 77 

We say “chances are”, because we've built more than -60,000,000 
cubic feet of holder capacity. The largest of these installations 
100,000 to 10,000,000 cubic _feet— shown o map. Note, 
particularly iti 
to these big ones, We ve designec 
smaller ones— even down to 100 cubic feet. 


You have only to make a personal inspection trip to any one of 
these installations and you'll know why Stacey Brothers has been 
the choice of so many operators. You'll see a holder that’s -not 
only good to look at—it's even better to operate! A mechanically 
round. structure, free of unsightly deformations, is one clue to 
trouble-free, dependable, economical operation. 

Since we first introduced the famous patented all-welded, panel 
type construction in this country we've had more experience in 
building all-welded holders than any other company. You can 
capitalize on that experience. ; 

May we arrange an inspection trip for you? 


he answer is Stacey Brothers Gas Construction 









nstructed many, many 


STACEY BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
One of the Dresser Industries 
$535 VINE STREET . CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 





ALL WELDED GAS HOLDERS 
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the first annual 
LP-GAS International Trade Show 


This great show will be held following 


the Annual National Convention of the 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association. JUNE 
4000 hotel rooms are available and 3 { 5 6 


prospective exhibitors should make 
their space reservations now. Display 
booths of large size are being assigned 
on the basis of first come, first served. 


Fuel will be available to all exhibit 





areas, and all products may be dem- 


i 


hi 
th. 


,'l 


| 
rm 


onstrated in action, for the theme of 


the show is “LP Gas in Action”. 
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For further information address: 
Sob Johnson, Director 


LP GAS INTERNATIONAL TRADE SHOW 
3743 ALAMEDA AVENUE OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Automatic Controls and Their Functions 


Thermostat 


EGARDLESS of the type of 
IE thersonetes involved, the proper 

location of the instrument plays 
an important part in the control of 
the temperature. 

The most logical place for the 
thermostat naturally is in the room 
where closest control is desired, This 
usually is the living room, but other 
rooms having about the same charac- 
teristics. will serve the purpose. For 
instance, thermostats are frequently 
mounted in the dining room, and this 
practice is all right provided the lo- 
cation complies with the other rules 
given below. 

Hallways generally are poor loca- 
tions, for the instrument is affected 
by opening of outer doors, or by cold 
air coming down stairways. 

The thermostat should be located 
where it can quickly feel the tempera- 
ture change of an average interior 
room without being affected by tem- 
perature changes other than those 
produced by the heating plant and 
the general heat loss of the room. 

Certain general rules may be laid 
down regarding thermostat location : 

1. The thermostat should always 
be on an inside partition-never on an 
outside wall. 

2. Do not mount the instrument on 
a part of the wall that has steam or 
hot water pipes, or warm air ducts 
behind it. 

3. The location should be such that 
direct sunshine or fire-place radiation 
cannot strike the thermostat. 

4. Be careful that the spot selected 
is not likely to have a floor lamp near 
it or a table lamp under it. 

5. Do not locate it near an outside 
door, or a radiator, or where warm 
air from a supply-grille can strike it. 

6. Do not locate it where heat from 
kitchen appliances can affect it, or on 
a wall which has a cold, unused room 
on the other side. 

7. After a thermostat has been 
mounted, it is wise to fill the stud 
space behind the instrument with in- 
sulating material to prevent any cir- 
culation of cold air. Further, the 
hole behind the thermostat through 
which the wires come should be sealed 
so that air cannot emerge from the 
stud space and blow across the ther- 
mostat element. It is quite common 
to find considerable air motion 
through this hole, caused by ‘‘chim- 
ney effect” in the stud space. 


ANMNNNLUTNNNIULLLULLALL LUAU 


The membership of the 
Rocky Mountain Gas Asso- 
ciation is largely composed 
of gas appliance retailers 
and manufacturers and 
plumbing and heating con- 
tractors. The service to its 
members consists largely In 
supplying them with the most 
approved data on the instal- 
lation of gas appliances and 
accessories, to give the most 
satisfactory service to the cus- 
tomer. This instruction sheet 
on Automatic Controls is of 
universal interest.—Ed. 

LM 


Remember the thermostat location 
has nothing to do with the heat bal- 
ance of the various rooms. For exam- 
ple, if one room runs cool, it does no 
good to move the thermostat to that 
room, True, putting the thermostat 
there will make that room warm, but 
at the same time the other rooms will 
be overheated. The same _ result 
could be achieved with the original 
location by setting the thermostat at a 
higher temperature. All cases of cer- 
tain rooms running too hot or too 
cold must be corrected by changing 
the heat input to that room, or the 
heat loss from it, and not by moving 
the thermostat. 

If a thermostat is mounted in a 
room so that it does not quickly feel 
the temperature changes in that room, 
overshooting will result. It will thus 
appear that the thermostat has a wide 
differential, when in reality it is the 
heated space itself that has the wide 
differential. 

Over-radiated hot water systems 
may “overshoot” because when the 
thermostat shuts down the unit, there 
is a considerable mass of metal and 
water to give off heat to the room. 
“Overshooting” also occurs’ on 
gravity warm air and steam systems 
to a lesser extent. In all instances 
overshooting occurs because the ther- 
mostat feels the change in room tem- 
perature when the proper amount of 
heat has been added, but cannot take 
into account the extra heat stored in 
the radiators. Preheat coils were de- 
veloped to counteract this effect. 

Under-radiated or sluggish hot 
hot water systems however are some- 
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times hindered by a thermostat heater 
coil and in most cases of underradia- 
tion on hot water or steam the pre- 
heat coil is removed, common sense 
dictates should govern the use of 
heat coil in these installations. 


Use of Thermostat Heater Coils 


A thermostat heater coil is a small 
resistor mounted near the sensitive 
element of the thermostat, which 
warms up when the furnace starts. 
This causes the thermostat to stop the 
furnace after a running cycle, the 
length of which in a constant tem- 
perature depends only on the size of 
heat coil. The usual running cycle 
with two-degree differential will be 
12 to 15 minutes with no change in 
room temperature; but of course, if 
the room temperature rises the cycle 
will be shorter. This action of stop- 
ping the unit before the room tem- 
perature has changed much, in effect 
allows the “overshoot” to coast the 
temperature up to the thermostat set- 
ting, instead of beyond it as would 
happen without the preheat coil. Fur- 
ther, as the preheat coil cools, the 
thermostat tends to start the unit be- 
fore the room temperature falls very 
much. This action of preventing 
much actual change in room tempera- 
ture by “anticipating” the change 
gives the effect of a very close dif- 
ferential on the thermostat and thus 
results in much more uniform tem- 
peratures. 

The shorter and more frequent the 
cycles are, the smoother will be the 
temperature control. However, there 
is a point where frequent starts 
would not be worth the slight gain 
in uniformity of temperature. 


Automatic Gas Valve 

The function of the gas valve is to 
start and stop flow of gas into the 
furnace or boiler according to the 
needs of the room thermostat or 
other controlling devices. 

Care should be exercised when 
applying pipe dope to the threads. 
Dope should never be placed on the 
inside threads of any valve because 
the dope may become lodged on the 
valve seat and prevent positive shut- 
off or otherwise hinder normal func- 
tioning of the valve. 

The gas valve should always be in- 
stalled so that it is not tipped in any 
direction since certain solenoid valves 
especially may have a tendency to 
stick it not perfectly installed. 
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A gas valve should never be in- 
stalled in a location where high tem- 
peratures exist. 


Fan and Limit Switches 


Both the fan and limit switches 
are operated by a thermal sensitive 
element which extends into the bon- 
net of a forced air furnace. The 
function of the limit switch is to limit 
the temperature of the air in the bon- 
net of the furnace, to protect the fur- 
nace and its controls. This switch is 
usually set to shut off the gas valve 
when the bonnet temperature reaches 
not more than 200°F. 

The fan switch function is to turn 
the blower motor on and off accord- 
ing to the temperature of the air in 
the bonnet of the furnace. The 
recommended temperatures are to 
have the blower start operating at a 
bonnet temperature of 160°F and 
turn off the blower when the bonnet 
temperature drops to 130°F. It will 
be found in practice that no definite 
setting can be used in all cases. Usu- 
ally, some unusual condition exists 
which will necessitate settings other 
than those recommended. The tem- 
perature settings recommended will 
be suitable for a large percentage of 
the jobs but will not satisfy all con- 
tingencies. Many manufacturers sup- 
ply information along this line, but 
again it can be used only as a guide. 


Aquastat 


An aquastat generally is used as 
a high limit control on a hot water in- 
stallation as a means to insure main- 
taining the temperature of the water 
in the system below a predetermined 
setting. The setting is determined 
by the type of system and the needs 
of the particular installation. 


Safety Pilot 


A safety pilot is a device designed 
to prevent gas coming on to the main 
burner in any case of pilot failure. 
Many different types of safety pilots 
are being manufactured and conse- 
quently it would require a great deal 
of time if each type was taken up 
separately, so it must be limited to a 
general discussion of safety pilots. 

It is recommended, as a safety pre- 
caution, that an interlocking main 
and pilot valve of the Pearson valve 
type or its equivalent be used when- 
ever possible as a protection during 
the lighting period. 

One safety pilot in common use 
today is the thermocouple type. The 
principle of the thermocouple is sim- 
ply two dissimilar metals used to- 
gether at one point and this point 
heated by the flame of the pilot 
burner. This point of fusion is called 
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the hot junction and the other end of 
the two dissimilar metals which is 
not fused is called the cold junction. 
It is necessary to maintain a tempera- 
ture differential as great as possible 
between the hot and cold junctions to 
generate enough electrical energy to 
energize a coil of wire which in turn 
through proper mechanical linkages 
makes a set of electrical contacts. 

Another common type safety pilot 
is the bi-metallic, type. This safety 
pilot operates on the same principle 
as a thermostat, that is, too dissimilar 
metals which have different co- 
efficients of expansion placed one on 
top of the other. Heating and cool- 
ing causes a flexing of the bi-metallic 
element which operates a rod which 
in turn operates a switch, or a set of 
contacts. There are of course, several 
variations of this type of safety pilot 
but the principle of operation is the 
same for all. 


Pressuretrol 


The pressuretrol is a_ pressure 
limiting device on steam installations. 
It is recommended that a pressure 
limiting device be installed with all 
gas fired steam boilers in order to 
protect the boiler from excessive 
pressures. In most cases the neces- 
sary explanation of adjustments is 
on the case of the instrument. 


Low Water Cut-Off 


A low water cut-off is simply what 
the name implies. This control is 
used on a steam boiler to interrupt 
the current supply of the gas valve 
in case of the water level in the boiler 
becomes lower than a predetermined 
point. In some installations the low 
water cut-off is so arranged that 
when a low water condition does 
exist in the boiler, automatic water 
teed is employed. It is used in most 
installations primarily as a_ safety 
control. 





L. B. Smith Appointed Gen. Mgr. 
Kankakee Works 


L. B. Smith, vice-president and director 
of the A. O. Smith Corporation, has been 
appointed general manager of the Kanka- 
kee Works of that company, according to 
an announcement made recently by W. C. 
Heath, President. 

H. F. Detrick, who has held that post 
since the Kankakee Works went into pro- 
duction, has been carrying a dual responsi- 
bility, according to Mr. Heath. In addi- 
tion to building the Kankakee organization 
from nothing up to a group in excess of 
1,600 employees, he has at the same time 
continued to carry on his former duties as 
President of the Smith Meter Company 
of Los Angeles, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the A. O. Smith Corporation. 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


RUST 
PREVENTER 


For Automatic 
Water Heaters, 
Range Boilers, 
And All Types 


Of Hot Water 
Storage Tanks 


“Elno” prevents rusty water in 
domestic and industrial water heat- 
ing systems. It is a pure and simple 
rust preventer. It extends the life of 
galvanized storage tanks, especially 
where corrosive water conditions 
exist. 


“Elno” is made to fit all makes of 
Automatic Water Heaters, Range 
Boilers, and Large Volume Hot Wat- 
er Storage Tanks. 


“Elno” is easy to install. Remove 
the hot water fitting and replace it 
with the “Elno” rod—that’s all. “EI- 
no” is equipped with a hot water 
fitting. 

“Elno” enables you to sell Clean, 
Rust-free Hot Water Service. “Elno” 
gives you another talking point, an 
added selling feature. 


There is an “Elno” made to fit the 
water heater you sell. 


Write for prices. 


If you want to read the 
Story of Corrosion, its 
Causes and Prevention, 
write for Facts Bulletin, 
No. 102. 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
“EIno” Division 
2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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IS HIGHER... PRICES LOWER 


THAN PRE-WAR LEVELS 


With the EMPIRE Line of Gas Floor Furnaces—thanks to EMPIRE mass 
production economies — you enjoy the distinct advantage of offering not 
only the highest quality, but the finest floor furnace ever built by EMPIRE 
or anyone else at prices lower than those which prevailed before the 
war. This makes EMPIRE Gas Floor Furnaces easy to sell. It’s the line on 
which to standardize for customer satisfaction, increased sales and profits. 
The happy experience of the above Dealer, who switched to EMPIRE, can 


be yours, too—for beating competition and meeting today’s Buyer's market. 


> waite NOW FOR FULL INFORMATION 


TI Ri RE STOVE COMPANY 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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Natural Gas Outlook 
for the Glass Industry 


HE natural gas industry, like 
your own, has had tremendous 
growth over the last several 
years. In many cases, the demand 
for natural gas has fisen to an all 
time peak and, in some instances, the 
demand has increased 100 percent 
over that of the prewar years. Along 
with this increasing demand, our in 
dustry has been unable to secure suf 
ficient steel for pipe lines, and other 
materials necessary to keep its facili 
ties in step with this growth. So 
great has been this demand, both do- 
mestic and industrial, that gas com 
panies serving over 60 percent of 
all the gas consumers in the United 
States have found it necessary to put 
into effect restrictive policies limiting 
new uses of gas. Most of these re 
strictions apply to the use of gas for 
space heating purposes, although 
some companies are denying new 
applications for further expansion of 
industrial service. Those companies 
now allowed to take on additional 
industrial service are taking it on, 
on an interruptible basis, which pro 
vides for curtailment during peak 
winter requirements. Most of the 
glass companies have assisted ma- 
terially in solving these restrictive 
policies by the installation of stand 
by equipment utilizing other fuels. 
Naturally, your industry is inter 
ested in the outlook for natural gas 
for the future. Every day, such ques 
tions as, “Is there a shortage of 
natural gas?” “How many years will 
the gas supply last?” “How can the 
utilities operate and maintain good 
service when their winter require 
ments are three to six times that of 
their summer requirements?” and 
countless other questions are asked. 
First, let us consider the matter of 
natural gas supply and the reserves 
behind this supply. Estimates of 
gas reserves have been made for many 
years, and one of the noteworthy 
facts in this connection is that the 
total supply has steadily increased 
during this period. One of the 
earliest estimates was made by Shaw 
in 1919, in which the United States 
Natural Gas Reserves were found to 
be fifteen trillion cubic feet. The 
total reserves, at the end of 1946, 
as computed by the American Gas 
Association’s Committee on Reserve 
was 160 trillion cubic feet. In arriv- 
ing at this total gas reserve figure 
of 160 trillion cubic feet, only those 
fields having individual reserves of 
20 billion cubic feet or more were in- 
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cluded. If there be added to this 
estimate the 6,000 smaller fields not 
included therein, it is estimated that 
total natural gas reserves today would 
be somewhere in the magnitude of 
200 trillion cubic feet. 

With extensive drilling and grow- 
ing demands, it is only natural that 
gas reserves should continue to in- 
crease for some time. The remark- 
able fact is that the increase has 
grown year by year and, for the coun- 
try as a whole, it has far out-reached 
even the tremendous increased de- 
mand. 

In Table 1, the various states have 
been grouped as Appalachian, 
Southwestern and All Others. This 
table shows reserves on December 31, 
1945, with additional discoveries dur- 
ing 1946. Production in that year 
was the net difference between dis- 
covered and produced volume, and 
the resulting reserves on December 
31, 1946. This table is adapted from 
the American Gas Association’s Com- 
mittee on Rserves. It shows, among 
other things, that the Appalachian 
area produced 175 billion cuodic feet 
more gas than was discovered dur- 
ing the year, whereas Texas added by 
new discoveries during the year, 8 
trillion cubic feet more than the 2 
trillion produced. 

Table 2 is intended to show ap- 
proximate relationships for various 
states and districts. It also shows 
the number of years reserves would 
last at the 1946 constant rate of re- 
moval. 

The problem confronting the gas 
industry is to provide the connect- 
ing link between this tremendous gas 
supply and the points of market re- 
quirement, in adequate amounts and 
at reasonable prices. In recent years, 
many long distance transmission 
lines extending from the Southwest 

Eastward, Northward and West- 
ward—have been built and_ tre- 
mendous volumes of gas have become 
available to remote areas never before 
having had this service. Reference 
is made to the pipe line map show- 
ing the major trunk lines for natural 
gas in the United States and, at the 
present time, many more are con 
templated. To show the rapidity 
with which expansion is taking place 
on these long distance transmission 
lines, I quote from Release No. 3459 
(G-1141) of the Federal Power 
Commission, as follows: “Construc- 
tion and operation of new facilities 
to increase the capacity of the na- 
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tion’s natural gas pipe line systems 
by nearly 2 billion cubic feet per day, 
were authorized by the Federal 
Power Commission during the 12- 
month period from July 1, 1946, to 
Chairman Nelson 
Lee Smith announced. “Cost of the 
facilities authorized was _ estimated 
at $273,190,302, of which an estimat- 
ed $257,448,776 was for projects, 
each costing $700,000 or more. These 
larger projects were planned to bene- 
fit nearly 80 major cities and numer- 
ous smaller communities in 20 states, 
many of them in the Appalachian 
and mid-western areas, where gas 
shortages have been prevalent. The 
unprecedented postwar activity in 
the natural gas industry has contin- 
ued during the past in even greater 
measure than between July 1, 1945, 
and June 30, 1946, when the 
Commission authorized construction 
amounting to $127,189,731. Over 
twice as much was authorized this 
year and last year’s record was out- 
standing in the history of the Com- 
mission.” 

Many utilities have added further 
to their facilities for providing ad- 
ditional supplies of gas by the in- 
stallation of liquid petroleum stand- 
by plants to augment the supply of 
gas in cold weather. This is similar 
to the installation made by many of 
the glass industries, but on a much 
larger scale. 

Tables referred to are available 
through the author.—Ed. 

Abstract of paper presented before 
Ninth Conference on Glass Problems, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, De- 
cember 4, 1947. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL NEW 1948 HUMPHREY 
RADIANTFIRE 





Clean 2 Way Meat... Modern Design 


The new 1948 Humphrey Radiantfire Circulator brings a new standard of beauty to the 
circulating heater field. Finished in smooth opalescent brown with just enough chrome trim 
for proper accent, it harmonizes with any type of 
furnishings and adds to the appearance of any room. 
In performance, too, the 1948 Humphrey Radiantfire 
Circulator leads the field. Sun-like radiant heat 
pours through the open front to warm the floor 
and lower levels of the room while warm air 
circulates through the grille on top carrying heat 
and comfort into every corner. 
For the newest in style and the top in performance, 
Humphrey is the heater for 1948. 


GENERAL 
GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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How to Make 


HE SUBJECT assigned to me 

“How to Make Safety Meetings 

Click’’—is, in my opinion, of ut- 
most importance in our accident pre- 
vention job. Certainly the holding of 
effective safety meetings is one of the 
key tools in our kit, and possibly is 
second to “direct on-the-job super- 
vision.” This important medium in 
our accident prevention efforts is one 
which emanates the human approach, 
makes each and every employee a 
participant in the program, affording 
the employee with an accurate knowl- 
edge of the problem, and integrates 
the accident prevention phase of the 
work operation into the day-to-day 
job and not just an overlay on the 
job. Meetings maintain the whole- 
some interest of the entire employee 
group and assist in building the job 
pride and team play necessary to keep 
our accident experience at an irre- 
ducible minimum. 

But not to stray too far from our 
subject matter — just what makes 
these meetings click? To recite a 
platitude to you, I believe Rudyard 
Kipling gives us a good approach to 
this question in his pithy saying: 

“I keep six honest serving men 

They taught me all I know 

Their names are What and II’hy 

and When and How and II’here 
and Hho.” 

Let’s apply this to the safety meet 

ing that clicks. 

What kind of meeting? 

There are generally three types of 
meeting. 

The “gang” meeting usually held 
by the foreman, which we know pro- 
duces good results if properly done. 
These meetings are the intimate meet- 
ings on the job, in the garage, in the 
class or-conference room. Just the 
foreman with those for whom he is 
responsible. The foreman should be 
assisted. He should have conference 
leader training and should have avail- 
able package material to make his 
meetings interesting and to make 
them produce the good results that 
we know can be obtained. Planned 
discussion of past experience, not 
only that of his group, but in related 
activities outside his group. In the 
telephone business, a monthly pam- 
phlet; “How Plant Men Are In 
jured,” describes significant acci- 
dents and is an excellent source of 
material for our foreman’s meetings. 
New and revised work methods and 
safety lesson plans may be discussed, 
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and the meetings frequently are used 
for introduction of new work tech- 
niques. The planning of the more 
complicated or specialized job, such 
as extensive tree trimming, the tick- 
lish underground job, the wire or 
cable job near power lines, may also 
be discussed. If meetings are properly 
planned and if assistance is given, 
most of the foremen can do a very 
creditable job in affording their peo- 
ple with first hand on-the-job infor- 
mation, indicating our honesty of 
purpose based on the facts of the im- 
mediate and contemporary situation. 

The Safety-Graph is an excellent 
tool, which was developed by the Na- 
tional Safety Council for use in such 
meetings. Those of you who have 
not used this material could well af- 
ford to investigate the Safety-Graph, 
since it is of great assistance to the 
group leader and can be adapted to 
almost any matter of coverage. 

There is an excellent opportunity 
in meetings of this type—to use 
visual aids, movies, slides and strip 
films. Many types of these may be 
obtained from the National Safety 
Council. They can also be prepared 
locally in an inexpensive fashion. 
One of the telephone companies has 
a station wagon in which is mounted 
a motion picture projector and dem- 
onstrating equipment, in which they 
bring such visual aids directly to the 
job, so that meetings can be con- 
ducted at most any location. 

You “Power” people have done an 
excellent job in your so-called “tail- 
gate board” meetings, as is shown in 
the sound strip “Pole Top Pals.” We 
in the telephone business, have a 
strip film called “Construction Crew 
Planning,” and there are a number of 
others which are available through the 
National Safety Council. In_ this 
type meeting each gang member 
should contribute, then the foreman 
can get a good idea of the effective- 
ness of his training job and what his 
crew's training needs are. 

So much for the gang meeting. 

Many companies hold so-called dis- 
trict or departmental meetings. The 
size of these meetings is usually from 
10 to 125 employees. These meet- 
ings generally take an hour or so; are 
held on company premises, garages, 
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storerooms, conference rooms, etc., 
and are usually conducted under the 
direction of the local district superin- 
tendent. A brief talk frequently is 
given by a division superintendent or 
the general manager, which demon- 
strates management’s whole-hearted 
support of the accident-free job. 
These meetings should include a re- 
view of performance, an outline of 
the job ahead, movies, charts or 
model demonstrations, and a period 
for general discussion. 

Then there are the annual dinner 
meetings. 

In these, some companies follow a 
plan wherein the vice president or 
general manager has an opportunity 
to discuss the accident prevention job 
in a very short talk. A review of the 
accomplishments for the year is 
given, and this type of meeting af- 
fords an opportunity for presentation 
of trophies or other awards, where 
award plans are used. Meetings of 
this sort frequently include some type 
of entertainment and with = such 
groups, sport movies on football, 
baseball or golf, are popular. Other 
types of entertainment would include 
either local talent or professional 
productions. 

There are also one-day meetings 
for employees who are scattered over 
wide areas. For these, the employees 
are brought to a centralized point. In 
addition, many companies plan one- 
day meetings for supervisory only, 
to consider some special aspects of 
the accident prevention job—and I 
believe you are familiar with the gen- 
eral scope of these meetings. 

[ believe this covers the What 
phase of our problem. 

Why should we have a meeting? | 
believe we should recognize that any 
meeting requires time away from the 
productive job. If we have no sound 
reason for the meeting, we are better 
off without it and we certainly avoid 
the reaction which we sometimes hear 
resulting from the unplanned, un- 
necessary meeting—‘“that was time 
wasted.” We should first plan with a 
well established reason as to why we 
should have a meeting. Then, if each 
meeting is planned to its last detail, 
we will have gone a long way toward 
our objective, that of making the 
meeting click. 

When should we hold such a meet- 
ing? As stated, only when there is a 
sound reason and only when our ob- 
jective is clearly established. These 
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determinations can only be made in 
the light of accident experience fac- 
tors that are peculiar to your job or 
your business. The experience and 
training of your force and the job 
ahead at a particular time, would be 
some otf the factors determining 

“When” meetings should be held. 
IVhere should the meeting be held ? 

The meeting should be held at a loca- 

tion which is most accessible to all 

who are to attend. It should be held 
where we have adequate facilities, 
such as seating arrangements, proper 
ventilation, minimum outside inter- 
ference, and at a location that affords 
us all the physical requirements to do 
a well planned job. It is recognized, 
of course, that some of these will 
need to be sacrificed for the many 
other advantages which accrue in the 
first general type of meeting men- 
tioned, the gang meeting on the job. 

Who should attend the meeting 
and Who should conduct the meet- 
ing—are matters, again, of good plan- 
ning. We should assure ourselves of 
proper representation and that the in- 
dividual conducting and leading the 
meeting is an individual who is capa- 
ble of doing so, and that he has been 
afforded the training and materials to 
do a job which is acceptable and 
meets the objective. 

And now as to How, specifically, 
to handle the meeting and have it 
follow the plan you have prepared. 
What are some of the mechanics of 
conducting a good meeting ? 

1. Have a plan—establish your ob- 
jective. Plan to meet your objec- 
tive by the use of the tools avail- 
able to you. 

Stick to your subject. 

der but stick to your 

therefore your subject. 

Be considerate and underst: anding 

of your conferees. If a question is 

presented and your plan has not 
contemplated such a question or re- 
action, don’t delay—settle it at the 
time of presentation. Don’t 
promise that you will get back to 
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it and then forget it. If the ques- 
tion is premature, honestly advise 
your conferee that you will get to 
it—and live up to your promise. 
In this connection we would be 
remiss if we didn’t mention—rap- 
port—the psychologists have given 
us this term for harmonious rela- 
tionship between individuals. 
Such a relationship, both mental 
and physical, is necessary for a 
true and accurate underste anding. 
You might say the meeting 1s a 
selling endeavor with all sales re- 
sistance removed. In our meeting 
we must have good rapport, both 
mental and physical. 

Keep your props under cover. If 
you are going to show a chart, 
keep it under cover until you are 
ready to display it. If you don't, 
the boys will read it and get a par- 
tially baked idea of its meaning. 
Their attention is distracted and 
they may even build up objections 
to it. If they see it for the first 
time when you display it and inter- 
pret it, then they get your position 
first. The greatest value of such 
props is the element of surprise ; 
and by keeping it under cover, it 
will serve its maximum usefulness 
to you. 

Have everything ready. Don’t pass 
out an item, such as a pamphlet, 
and ask the boys to pass it around 
while you are discussing it. The 
noise and the competition you set 
up for yourself certainly do not 
help you gain the attention of your 
conferees.. If you want to pass 
out some material, make it a part 
of your meeting. Give it to one of 
the men at the center of the con- 
ference table and make its distribu- 
tion a part of your demonstration ; 
or if you want to review some 
written material, have each man 
participate in the reading of the 
material, Don’t send an assistant 
out in the audience to set up a pro 
jector while you go on with your 
phase of the meeting. Have your 
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projector set up in advance, and 
your film tested and re ‘ady for im- 
mediate presentation. And we will 
repeat aagin, make sure your room 
can be darkened for the proper 
display of visual aids by projec- 
tion, adequately and promptly. 
Make sure you have sufficient 
seating f facilities and that the ven- 
tilation is good and outside inter- 
ference is at a minimum. Make 
sure all physical arrangements are 
such as to contribute to your meet- 
ings, rather than have some such 
item in competition with you for 
attention of your conferees. 

Don’t depreciate. When you set 
out to do a demonstration, don’t 
say, “I don’t know whether or not 
this will explain my point.” Don’t 
announce, ‘‘These charts were 
made up for another purpose, and 
I am not sure that they will show 
you what I want.” Don’t start, 
“If you will bear with me—.” If 
you have any doubts about the 
interest - worth of your material, 
how can you expect the audience 
to believe anything? If you feel 
it doesn’t make the point, discard 
it, or use it without comment. It 
is probably poor enough without 
your knocking it! 

Place special exhibits at the back 
of the room. If you want the boys 
to examine models or parts after 
the meeting, put them at the back 
of the room near the exit. Don’t 
put them up front for most of the 
boys want to run as soon as you 
are finished, anyway. And don’t 
leave them back there unattended! 
Get back there quickly and call at- 
tention to them and answer ques- 
tions about them. 

Practice every demonstration. 
Never take a prop into a meeting 
until you have looked it over and 
know how it works, and know that 
you have mastered it. It. may 
work with a simple flick of the 
wrist if you know how to flick! 
Never admit, “This is supposed 
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and so, but I never 
worked it before.” If you have to 
demonstrate, practice until you 
have the demonstration letter per- 
fect. Try it before a group onl) 
when you can make it look easy. 


to do so 


In conclusion—if you want your 
meeting to click, establish your ob- 
jective, and adopt a carefully laid 
plan of presentation to meet this ob 
jective. Balance your plan with ju- 
dicious use of conference develop 
ment, statistics, demonstrations and 
the visual aids. Make your presenta 
tions interesting, timely and orderly. 
Don’t use stilted terms, be consider 
ate and understanding and demon- 
strate an air of willingness to get the 
other fellow’s point of view. Be hon- 
est in your approach, lay your cards 
on the table, don’t hedge. Be fair, 
state the problem accurately. Be 
firm in your position and assure you 
are supported by facts in such posi 
tion. Make sure your conferees are 
in a harmonious state of mind for 
easy acceptance of your proposition. 
Recall “rapport” make sure you 
have it, not only from the mental 
point of view, but from the physical 
as well. Create a desire for your 
product — “the accident proof job” 
and demonstrate your sincerity of 
purpose by a well-planned, interest- 
ing and purposeful meeting and | 
know you'll get the results desired 
and the record will take care of itself. 





Presented at Annual Meeting, National 
Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
week of October 6th, 1947. 





New Safeiy Directory 


A new Directory for 1948—covering the 
entire field of Safety, Fire Protection and 
Control, Hygiene, First-Aid and Sanita- 
tion—is now available to industry, as re 
cently announced by the Alfred M. Best 
Company’s Safety Engineering Division 

The Directory is unique in that it com 
bines all the best practical features of a 
Safety Manual, Directory, Index, Ency 


clopedia and Catalog into one compre 
hensive, profusely illustrated, 494-page 
volume. 


One outstanding feature of this book is 
its indexing and subject-grouping system 
These devices—plus many illustrations 
make it easy to locate safety products even 
when the user is not certain of the type 
or name of the product he needs. The 
logical arrangement of subjects also serves 
as a checklist of hazards—many of which 
are frequently overlooked. 

The book is priced at $5.00—with lower 
rates for quantities. Either the Directory 
itself or complete information may now be 
obtained from Alfred M. Best Company, 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Federal Power Commission 


Philadelphia Gas Works Company 
Applies for Emergency Deliveries 


The Philadelphia Gas Works Company 
has filed an application with the Federal 
Power Commission requesting an order 
directing Eastern Transmission 
Corporation to make emergency deliveries 
of gas, beginning February 9, 1948, in such 
amounts as may be available up to 10,000,- 
000 cubic feet per day for use in its manu- 
factured gas plant in Philadelphia to re- 
place oil as an enriching element. 
stated that 
an emergency has arisen as a result of a 
shortage of oil during this winter and that 
if natural gas is not supplied to the com- 
pany as requested the population of the 
City of Philadelphia will be deprived of 
very substantial amounts of gas during the 
present winter season, both for domestic 
and industrial uses and may be confronted 
wtih a serious interruption in supply with 
consequent danger to the public health and 
in the impairment of industrial functions. 


Texas 


The Philadelphia Company 


In its opinion and order of October 10, 
1947, the Commission approved the deliv- 
ery of gas to The Philadelphia Gas Works 
by Texas Eastern but limited deliveries 
prior to July 1, 1948, to such quantities as 
might be available over and above the 
quantities otherwise obligated under the 
order At that time Philadelphia Gas 
Works believed it would not require natu- 
ral gas before the fall of 1948. Subse- 
quent to issuance of the order, the com- 
pany stated that it has been unable to con- 
tract for the required amounts of oil to be 
used in manufacturing the gas distributed 
in Philadelphia. It now estimates that it 
will be at least 5,000,000 gallons of oil 
short by March 31 of this year. The 
amount of gas requested would be used to 
make up this deficiency. 


The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 


he Federal Power Commission has au- 
thorized The Ohio Fuel Gas Company to 
construct facilities for use in developing 
additional underground storage capacity 
for receipt into storage of an additional 
supply of natural gas from Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Louisiana, West Virginia 
and Kentucky. Such gas would be stored 
during the summer months and withdrawn 
during the winter months to meet require- 
ments of the company’s existing markets 
and consumers in major central and north- 
western Ohio markets. 

The Commission's order authorizes the 
company to: 

1. Construct a natural gas compressor 
station in Monroe Township, Ohio to serve 
repressuring station for the com- 
pany’s Perrysville storage area. Installed 
capacity of the new station would be five 
compressor units totaling 6,350 horsepower, 
which units would be moved from Treat 
and Pavonia stations. When the Monroe 
Station is completed the existing Perrys- 
ville station and a portion of the Brown 
station will no longer be required and 
retired. 


as a 


will be 


2. Construct about 22 miles of 16-inch 
gas transmission line in Knox and Rich- 
land Counties, Ohio extending from 
3rown compressor station to the Monroe 
station and on to Pavonia station. Com- 
pletion of this line would permit removal 
of about 3914 miles of smaller diameter 
lines. 

3. Extend the present Perrysville stor- 
age area by the addition of 13 partially de- 
pleted producing wells, thereby creating an 
additional estimated storage capacity of 
one and a half billion cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas. Present well and gathering lines 
would be replaced to withstand increased 
pressures. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 


The Federal Power Commission has 
made public an order authorizing South- 
ern Natural Gas Company to construct 
and operate facilities to increase the 
capacity of its main natural-gas transmis- 
sion pipeline to 384,500,000 cubic feet a 
day and to serve several new markets in 
Mississippi and Alabama. Cost of the 
construction has been estimated 
296,610. 

The 1947-48 construction authorized by 
the Commission consists of the addition 
units aggregating 9,000 
horsepower to existing main-line com- 
pressor stations, about 130 miles of 24- 
and 20-inch main-line loops, a 2,000-horse- 
power branch line compressor station; 33 
miles of 1234 inch line to loop the present 
branch line to Gadsden, Alabama; exten- 
Lexington, Mississippi and to 
White Plains, Alabama; a main-line con- 
nection for Tallasee, Alabama; and facili- 
ties to increase operating pressures on the 
Macon, Georgia and Montgomery, Ala- 
bama branch lines. The extension to 
White Plains will connect with lines ex- 
tending to Jacksonville and Piedmont, 
Alabama, which lines are to be 
structed by the respective towns. 
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Detailed Report Available 
on Fischer-Tropsch Process 


\ detailed account of the development 
and use of the Fischer-Tropsch process 
for producing synthetic fuels and lubri- 
cants as revealed by Dr. Otto Roelan, fore- 
most German authority on the subject, is 
contained in a report now available through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Photostat copies of the 67-page report 
(PB-77705 Interrogation of Dr. Otto 
Roelen of Ruhrchemie A. G.) sell for $5. 
Microfilm copies are $2. Orders should 
be addressed to the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and should be accom- 
panied by check or money order, payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States. 

Mimeographed copies of the report may 
also be purchased from the Hobart Pub- 
lishing Co., Washington 15, D. C., at $4 
a copy. 
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REDUCE REPLACEMENT COSTS 
ON VENTURI GAS BURNERS 


and our "AIROCOOL" Nozzles have the de- 
served reputation of outlasting, under fire, two 
to five times, the ordinary flame retention noz- 
zles. Consequently, they reduce the frequent 
labor costs, inconvenience, and overhead item 
of making replacements. 


Renewable type recessed gas tips direct the 

separate igniter flames against the main volume 

of the mixture to insure stable ignition ...and A Reynolds industrial installation for large cotton gin and compress. 
allow greater turndown without burn-back. 

@ REYNOLDS has the variety of Regulators 
necessary to give accurate gas control under 
each and every requirement. 


"“AIROCOOL" Nozzles are made exclusively by 
us. They are stocked for standard pipe thread 
sizes 4, 5, 6 and 8 inch for various makes of in- 
spirators. Write for Supplement 3 to Bulletin 55 REYNOLDS offers greater Capacity— 

_ it gives detailed information. Increased Range— Quicker Response— all 
features of REYNOLDS Gas Regulators for In- 
dustrial Control. They assure smooth, constant 
outlet pressure and volume. Manufactured in 
single or double valve construction, REYNOLDS 
Industrial Regulators are proved by perform- 
ance in factory tests and on installations 
throughout the world. 


REYNOLDS Cooperation in solving Gas Con- 
trol Problems is always available. Write. 














?-727-& 


Recessed faci of refractory Section through '‘AIROCOOL" 
insulating plastic protects noz- Nozzle showing igniter port, 
tle from extreme heat and recessed gos tips and gas 
a ee we — RECOGNIZED GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


NATIONAL) [BURNER CO., INC. 
ils tn ore re atl lle GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON INDIANA U.S.A 
INDUSTRIAL OIL BURNERS, GAS BURNERS, FURNACE EQUIPMENT 
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How to Win Gas Explosion Damage Suits 


ECENTLY a reader wrote a 

letter in which he wanted to 

know how officials of gas com- 
panies can prepare to win damage 
suits filed by consumers injured 
through gas explosions. This reader 
in part said: “In the past three years 
we have had seven suits for damages 
filed by persons injured by gas ex- 
plosions in their own homes.  Be- 
cause of the frequence of these kind 
of suits please lay down a few rules 
to enable us to win these nuisance 
suits. Up to now we have lost almost 
all of these suits with heavy damage 
allowances awarded by juries and up- 
held by the higher courts.” 

The writer of this letter asked for 
information that will save his com- 
pany many thousands of dollars. It is 
true that few officials of gas corpora- 
tions realize that a few dollars spent 
in training employes what to do to 
prepare to win gas explosion damage 
suits will save the company many 
times the amount of this expense. 


Duty to Observe 


First, it is important to know that 
all higher courts are in accord with 
the legal proposition, as follows: 
“Every person is under a duty to 
exercise his senses and _ intelligence 
in order to avoid injury to others, 
and where a situation suggests inves- 
tigation and inspection in order to 
avoid and eliminate dangers, the duty 
to make such investigation and in- 
spection is imposed by law.” 

The best example of this legal rule 
is found in Golden v. National Utili- 
ties Company, 201 S. W. (2d) 292, 
reported June, 1947. We shall review 
this case in detail. Here are the 
facts: In June, a gas company 
received a complaint from a prop 
erty owner that the gas pressure 
was low at 210 Main Street. 
The company’s service superinten 
dent went in response to the com- 
plaint and adjusted the stove burners. 
No test was made of the condition of 
the service pipe in from the gas main. 
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On January 25, the property owner 
again complained. In response to 
that complaint the superintendent 
dug up six or eight feet of the ap- 
proximately 45 feet of the service 
pipe in to 210 Main Street. The six 
or eight feet excavated were between 
the sidewalk and curbing in front of 
the house. It was stopped up, cor- 
roded, rusted out, and, being unfit for 
use, was removed and replaced with 
new pipe. There was a leak in that 
pipe. The superintendent did not 
know of the condition of the re- 
mainder of the service pipe on into 
the house but the remainder of the 
service pipe was neither excavated 
for examination, nor checked for 
leaks by pressure tests, or otherwise. 
The gas pipes had been laid more 
than forty years, were wrought iron 
and subject to corrosion and _ rust. 
Six months later the property owner 
noticed that the water heater and the 
oven of the stove would flash out or 
puff when any attempt was made to 
light them. One day the property 
owner’s wife went to the basement to 
light the gas water heater. She 
lighted a match about the time she 
reached the bottom of the basement 
stairs. A loud explosion occurred 
accompanied by sudden flash and a 
burning ball of fire reaching 40 feet 
high into the tree in front of the 
house. She was severely burned. 
The injured woman sued the gas 
company for damages and proved 
that a later excavation between the 
sidewalk and the curbing and only 
eight or ten inches nearer the house 
than that six or eight foot portion 
the superintendent had replaced, de- 
veloped and that there was a 
large hole in that portion of the serv- 
ice pipe. Also, the soil around the 


pipe along the entire service line to 
the basement wall of 210 Main Street 
was a bluish gray indicating escaped 
gas. The injured woman contended 
that the company was liable primarily 
because the superintendent had failed 
to exercise his “senses and _ intelli- 
gence” when he failed to investigate 
and know that the balance of the 
service pipe was defective when he 
dug up six or eight feet of the pipe 
and found that it was defective and 
dangerous. 

The higher court agreed with this 
contention and approved a jury’s 
award for $8,000 damages. This 
court said: 


“How far could appellant (gas com- 
pany) ignore its responsibility in the 
transportation and handling of such a 
commodity? It knew that complaints 
of low gas pressure had twice come 
from 210 Main Street, which could have 
and should have suggested line leaks. 
On neither of such occasions were any 
line tests made. It knew that its pipes, 
subject to rust and corrosion, had been 
in the ground there for over 40 years, 
and that in that time much of its pipe 
had so rusted out... . There was a duty 
on appellant (gas company) to find out 
whether gas was escaping from other 
parts of the service pipes, but instead of 
making further examination appellant 
was content to excavate and replace 
only six or eight feet of the service line.” 


Hence, in this case the gas com- 
pany could have saved the $8,000 
damage award, plus approximately 
$1,500 expense in defending the dam- 
age suit, if the superintendent who 
dug up the six or eight feet of defec- 
tive service pipe had dug up and re- 
placed the balance of the defective 
service pipe. In fact the court clearly 
indicated that since the gas com- 
pany’s superintendent had dug up 
and found a portion of the service 
pipe defective it was his legal duty 
to dig up and replace the balance of 
the defective pipe. 

Obviously, if the gas company had 
placed the obligation and duty on the 
property owner to dig up and replace 
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his defective service pipe then, un- 
der these circumstances, there could 
have been no liability on the gas com- 
pany for injuries resulting from the 
explosion. But the instant the gas 
company’s superintendent assumed 
the responsibility and duty to dig up, 
inspect and replace a portion of the 
defective service pipe, the legal duty 
automatically devolved on him _ to 
eliminate the cause of the subsequent 
explosion. 


Notice Implied 


The fact that gas company’s of- 
ficials or employes have no knowledge 
that a dangerous situation exists will 
not always relieve the company from 
liability for an explosion. In other 
words, all courts imply that a gas 
company had “notice” of a dangerous 
situation if the testimony shows that 
circumstances were such that the 
average prudent and reasonably care- 
ful person would have taken advan- 
tage of the “notice’’ and remedied 
the dangerous condition. 

lor illustration, in Guthrie v. City 
of St. Charles, 152 S. W. (2d) 91. 
In respect to the gas explosion this 
court said: 


“If a defendant (gas company) in the 
exercise of ordinary care should have 
known the situation was unsafe and that 
some injury was likely to result he is 
dutybound to fend against it.” 


And again in Weed v. American 
Company, 14 S. W. (2d) 652, 655, 
the court held that a notice of danger 
is regarded in law as actual when the 
gas company’s employes know of its 
existence, or is conscious of having 
the means of knowing it, although 
he may not employ the means in his 
possession for the purpose of gaining 
turther information. Actual notice 
often means knowledge of facts and 
circumstances sufficiently pertinent in 
character to enable reasonably cau- 
tious and prudent persons to inves- 
tigate and to ascertain the ultimate 
fact. 

In Ruling Case Law, pages 346- 
347, it is said: “Whatever fairly puts 
a person on inquiry is sufficient ‘no- 
tice, where the means of knowledge 
are at hand and if he omits to in- 
quire, he is then chargeable with all 
the facts which, by a proper inquiry, 
he might have ascertained. This, in 
effect, means that ‘notice’ of facts 
which would lead an ordinarily pru- 
dent man to make an examination 
and discover a dangerous condition is 
the same value, as far as effective tes- 
timony is concerned, as whether the 
person injured by a gas explosion 
proves that a gas company official 
or employe knew that the dangerous 
condition existed and failed to either 
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remedy it, or notify the consumer ot 
the dangerous condition.” 


For illustration, in Nomath Ho- 
tel Company v. Kansas City Gas 
Company, 253 S. W. 975, the testi- 
mony proved that prior to a gas ex- 
plosion in a hotel there had been no 
notice to the gas company that there 
was any gas leaking into or suspected 
of leaking into the building. How- 
ever, the testimony showed that three 
weeks prior to the explosion there 
was a gas fire in the street nearby 
caused by gas from a broken main. 


s 


The court held that such street fire 


from a broken main “was notice 
thereof to the gas company three 
weeks before the explosion.” Hence 


the gas company was held liable in 
damages for the explosion because 
the gas company’s employes failed 
and neglected to dig up and replace 
the broken main and_ connecting 
pipes at the time the street fire oc- 
curred. 

So, therefore, officials of gas com- 
panies may very well prepare to 
avoid and win law suits for gas ex- 
plosions by instructing all employes 
to take “notice” of a situation that 
may result in an explosion of gas, 
and immediately report, repair and 
eliminate the dangerous condition. 
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Actual Notice 


Another important point of law is 
that a jury may decide that a gas 
company had “actual notice” of a de- 
fect that caused an explosion of 
gas, whereby the gas company is 
liable in damages. 

For illustration, in Hodges v. At- 
lanta Gas Light Company, 42 S. E. 
(2d) 244, reported July, 1947, it 
was shown that a gas company sold 
and installed gas appliances, includ- 
ing gas heating home furnaces. The 
company contracted to install and 
connect a gas furnace in a home. 

The company’s employes did con- 
nect the furnace, including the ther- 
mocouple, thermostat, and other nec- 
essary gas appurtenances and connec- 
tions. Thereafter, from time to time 
the company’s employes were called 
in to do work and make adjustments 
on the furnace and its parts. At no 
time since the furnace was installed 
in the house has anyone except the 
gas company’s employes done any 
work of any sort on it, nor have any 
adjustments been made by any one 
except the company’s agents. 

The furnace exploded and _ the 
property owner sued the gas com- 
pany for damages. The court held 
that the jury could listen to the tes- 
timony and decide whether the gas 
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company “had actual knowledge of 
the defective condition of the furnace 
and its controls.” 


Must Prove Negligence 

Sasically a gas company never is 
liable for damages caused by explo 
sion of gas, unless the testimony 
proves that negligence of the gas 
company’s officials or employes 
caused the explosion. 

For example, in Kinderknecht vy. 
Hensley, 164 Pac. (2d) 105, reported 
January, 1947, the testimony showed 
that a property owner smelled gas 
and notified the company. The com 
pany’s employe discovered a leak in 
the service pipe leading into the meter 
in the basement. Soon after the em 
ploye entered the basement a violent 
explosion occurred, and severely 
burned the property owner and _ the 
building. The property owner sued 
the company for damages and alleged 
that the company’s employe negli 
gently, carelessly and recklessly ig- 
nited the gas fumes in the basement 
However, the property owner failed 
to prove these allegations and_ th 
higher court refused to hold the com 
pany liable. This court said: 

“It must be conceded that the mere 


fact an accident—in this case an ex- 
plosion—occurs and injury results is not 
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sufficient to establish liability. It is ele- 
mentary law that before a plaintiff 
(property owner) can recover upon neg- 
ligence he must both allege and prove 
the negligence of the defendant (com- 
pany) which was the proximate cause 
of the injury for which recovery is 
sought.” 


Thus, the higher court refused to 
hold the company liable in damages 
because the property owner failed to 
prove that the explosion was caused 
by negligence of the company’s em- 
plove. 


\ careful review of late and lead- 
ing higher court decisions discloses 
law, as follows: A gas company will 
not be held liable in damages for an 
explosion of gas (1) unless definite 
proof shows that negligence of its 
employe caused the explosion ; (2) 
the mere cact an accident occurs and 
ijury results is not sufficient to es- 
tablish liability; and (3) before a 
property can recover in a 
suit, he must both allege and prove 
the negligence which was the proxi- 
nate cause of the injury for which 
recovery is sought. 


owner 


Property Owner Negligent 
\ccording to a recent higher court 
| gas company may avoid all liability 
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for an explosion of gas by provin, 
that the owner of the damaged prop 
erty, or consumer, had knowledge o 
the dangerous condition and con 
tinued to use gas in the building 
Under these circumstances the cour 
will decide that the consumer was 
contributory negligent which evi 
dence always relieves the gas com 
pany from liability. 

For instance, in Jelf v. Cotton 
wood Falls Gas Company, Inc., 178 
Pac. (2d) 992, reported July 1947, 
it was shown that a property owner 
had knowledge of the escaping gas 
for a period of approximately six 
weeks prior to the explosion. 

The higher court held the gas com 
pany not liable saying that a gas con 
sumer is contributory negligent if he 
continues to use natural gas in 
building after knowing that gas is 
escaping into the house. 





Cooling Unit for Home 
and Commercial Use 


Payne Furnace Company, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., has announced its re-entry into the 
field of evaporative cooling with a new 
1948 model “CoolerAir” for and 
commercial cooling, which is said to in 
clude 14 major innovations and special 
features, which is a new-type 
“Fiberglas” evaporative filter. 
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U. S. Mineral Production in 1947 


HE TOTAL VALUE of minerals 

and mineral products produced in the 
United States and Alaska in 1947 reached 
an all-time peak of $12,400,000,000, ex- 
ceeding the former record of 1946 by 40 
percent, Secretary of the Interior J. A. 
Krug announced in January. The 1946 
figure was $8,859,000,000. 

A new high in the physical volume of 
production also accompanied the increase 
in dollar value, the Secretary stated. On 
the basis of preliminary estimates prepared 
by the Bureau of Mines, the total quantity 
of minerals produced was approximately 
5 percent over the previous peak output 
recorded in 1944, and about 13 
over the 1946 production. 


percent 


Last year’s mineral production of per- 
formance is evidence of the efficiency and 
vitality of American mineral industries 
and of the ability of our natural resources 
to contribute vast quantities of the im- 
portant sinews of war and peace, Secre- 
tary Krug commented. However, he cau- 
tioned that the Nation should not lose 
sight of the fact that mineral deposits are 
exhaustible, and that the rate of discov- 
ery in the United States is not keeping 
pace with the rapidly rising output. 

Current production of petroleum, for 
example, is approximating the maximum 
rate at which our developed reserves can 
be worked efficiently. The production of 
lead and zinc in 1947 — metals 
before the war we produced in 
sufficient quantities to meet virtually all 
our own needs—was considerably below 
previous peaks and substantially below do- 
mestic requirements so that large imports 
were required. These simple facts empha- 
size the need for vigorous national action 
to promote all practical conservational 
measures, to stimulate the search for addi- 
tional domestic and to assure 
adequate supplies from abroad of those 
minerals that cannot be produced at home 
in sufficient quantities to meet our needs, 
the Secretary added. 


copper, 
which 


dep sits, 


Achievement of the 1947 record value 
of production resulted predominantly from 
higher commodity prices, according to the 
analysis submitted to James Boyd, Bureau 
Director, by the Economics and Statistics 
Division. Approximately a third of the 
rise in value, however, was due specifically 
to mcreased tonnages produced—a conse- 
quence of unprecedented peacetime de- 
mands by industry and agriculture and of 
labor-management tranquility that 
mitted almost full-time operations. 


per- 


Mineral Fuels 


Total value of mineral fuels in 1947 
was $7,800,000,000 compared with $5,725,- 
000,000 in 1946—an increase of 36 percent. 

Petroleum. Production of crude pe- 
troleum reached a record in 1947 esti- 
mated at 1,855 million barrels—an increase 
of 7 percent over 1946. The estimated 
value at the well was $3,599,000,000, an 
average of $1.94 per barrel. 

Demand (sales) for all oils (domestic 
and export) in 1947 totaled 2,142 million 


than 
show ed a 


barrels, a gain of more 10 percent 
1946. Sales relatively 
greater increase than crude production as 
a result of an increase of some 22 million 
barrels in imports; a increase in 
stocks that about 42 million barrels 
less than in 1946; and a gain of 15 mil- 
lion barrels in the production of liquid 


over 


small 
was 


products from natural gas. 


Exports of all oils were estimated at 


164 
million barrels in 
that the 
domestic 


million barrels compared 


1946, 


increase in 
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apparent 


demand was 
Total demand (sales) of motor 


fuel and fuel oil 12 


percent. 


was up 7 percent 


Natural Gas. The marketed produc- 
tion of natural gas in 1947 increased al- 
most 10 percent over the 1946 total to a 
new record of 4,400 billion cubic feet 
valued at points of consumption at ap- 
proximately $1,015,000,000. Demand was 
stimulated by the improved economic po- 
sition of natural gas relative to competi- 
tive fuels and by the high level of busi- 
ness activity and national income. 

Insistent demand for natural gasoline 
for blending into motor fuel and for lique- 
fied petroleum gases for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes resulted in a 14 percent 
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TABLE I—RESERVES IN UNITED STATES (Millions Cubic Feet) 
Year 1946 


Reserves 
Added by 


Province 
State 
Appalachian 
Kentucky 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
W. Virginia 


12-31-45 


1,436,800 
76,000 
626,800 
520,000 
1,928,300 


Reserves 


Discoveries, 
Extensions, 


Etc. 


44,200 
1,900 
46,200 
61,000 
116,700 


Net Change 
of Reserves 
12-31-45 


Reserves on 


Production 12-31-46 


95,000 
7,000 
59,000 
78,000 
205,000 


50,800* 

6,100* 
12,800* 
17,000* 
88,300* 


1,386,000 
69,900 
614,000 
503,000 
1,840,000 





Total 4,587,900 





269,000 








444,000 175,000* 4,412,900 





* Decrease 
Southwestern 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


13,250,605 
19,849,393 
10,079,938 
78,306,676 





636,771 
3,170,050 
1,311,816 

10,154,021 








206,532 
607,932 
655,908 
2,097,238 


430,239 
2,562,118 
655,908 
8,056,783 


13,680,844 
22,411,511 
10,735,846 
86,363,459 





Total 121,486,612 


15,272,658 


3,567,610 11,705,048 133,191,659 





All Other States 21,714,855 


2,187,494 


951,007 1,256,487 22,971,342 





GRAND TOTAL 147,789,367 


17,729,152 


4,942,617 12,786,535 160,575,902 








Appalachian 


Kentucky 
New York 
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Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 


Total 


Southwestern 
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TABLE II 


RESERVES AND YEARS REMAINING AT 1946 RATES OF PRODUCTION 
(RESERVES AND PRODUCTION—MILLIONS CUBIC FEET) 


Reserves On 


12-31-46 


1,386,000 
69,900 
614,000 
503,000 
1,840,000 


4,412,900 


13,680,844 
22,411,511 
10,735,846 
86,363,459 


133,191,659 
22,971,342 
160,575,902 


Equivalent 
Years 
Remaining 


Production 
Year 1946 


95,000 
7,000 
59,000 
78,000 
205,000 
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production increase in 1947 over 146. The 
output, establishing a record, was 
about 5,534 million gallons valued at the 
plants at $322,000,000. Production of na- 
tive asphalt rose about 10 percent. 

Bituminous Coal. Production of bi- 
tuminous coal and lignite in 1945 was esti- 
mated at 618,000,000 net tons, an increase 
of 16 percent over the output of 533,922,- 
068 tons in 1946. The increased production 
is attributable to the heavy demand 
throughout the year and the fact that 
there were fewer and shorter strikes than 
in the past year. The estimated loss of 
production due to strikes in 1947 was 
19,000,000 tons compared to 107,000,000 
tons in 1946, computed at the going rate 
of production immediately prior to the 
strikes. 


new 


The average value per net ton at the 
mine for soft coal in 1947 was $4.00—an 
increase of 16 percent over $3.44 in 1946 
This increased value is the 
record. 

Pennsylvania Anthracite. Production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite in 1947 was 
estimated at 57,000,000 net tons, a decline 
of 6 percent from the 60,507,000 tons pro- 
duced in 1946. The decline in output can 
be attributed primarily to slack working 
time in many mines during the summer, 
when many consumers failed to follow the 
usual custom of purchasing a substantial 
part of their winter requirements. The 
estimated value of the 1947 production at 
the mine was $430,000,000. 

Coke. The production of beehive and 
oven coke in 1947, estimated at 72,800,000 
net tons, was the highest ever attained in 
a peacetime year and was slightly less 
than the record output of 74,038,000 tons 
in 1944. Although oven-coke production 
increased 23 percent over 1946, there was 
a scarcity of metallurgical coke and a 
number of beehive plants that had sus- 
pended operations in 1945 and 1946 were 
reactivated in 1947, increasing the output 
of beehive coke 44 percent over 1946. 


highest on 


The total values of coke and coal chemi- 
cal materials at producing plants in 1947 
were estimated at $800,000,000 and $200,- 
000,000, respectively, 64 
above the 1946 figures. 


and 27 percent 


Bureau of Mines Information Service 


Acetylene from Methane 


Production of acetylene from methane 
in a German-designed regenerative type 
furnace is described in a report now on 
sale by the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce. 

The report contains information on 
process worked out in Germany by 


Ruhr- 
Chemie engineers which utilizes methane 
as a raw material. 


Mimeographed copies of the 50-page re- 
port (PB-80331; The production of acety- 
lene from methane in a regenerative typ: 
furnace) sell for $1.50. Orders should be 
addressed to the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and should be accompanied 
by check or money order payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 
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CUSTOMERS 
Total 
Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 

other 


Total 
Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 
other 


CUSTOMERS 

Total 

Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial 
other 


SALES (MCF) 
Total 
Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 

other 


REVENUES 

Total 

Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial 
other 


1947 
21,590,000 
20,086,000 

1,397,000 
92,000 
15,000 


$1,407,561,000 
885,182,000 
183,702,000 
329,314,000 
9,363,000 


NATURAL GAS (Preliminary Estimates) 


1947 
10,268,000 
9,500,000 
725,000 
37,000 
6,000 


2,503,637 ,000 
745,583,000 
225,352,000 

1,504,911,000 

27,790,000 


855,185,000 
473,053,000 
104,070,000 
272,417,000 

5,646,000 


1946 
20,928,000 
19,484,000 
1,340,000 
89,000 
15,000 


$1,211,262,000 
761,274,000 
153,781,000 
284,317,000 
11,890,000 


1946 
9,582,000 
8,859,000 

680,000 
37,000 
6,000 


2,194,948,000 
606,128,000 
183,368,000 
1,354,560,000 
50,892,000 


$ 712,804,000 
386,606,000 
82,858,000 
235,201,000 
8,139,000 


ALL TYPES OF GAS (Preliminary Estimates) 


% Change 


MANUFACTURED GAS (Preliminary Estimates) 


CUSTOMERS 
Total 
Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 

other 


SALES—MCF 
Total 
Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 

other 


REVENUES 

Total 

Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial 
other 


CUSTOMERS 
Total 
Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 

other 


SALES—MCF 

Total 

Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial 
other 


REVENUES 

Total 

Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial 
other 


1947 
8,776,000 
8,200,000 

530,000 

39,000 

7,000 


439,233,000 
295,468,000 
68,332,000 
71,043,000 
4,390,000 


$419,064,000 
312,060,000 
62,020,000 
42,099,000 
2,884,000 


MIXED GAS 


1947 
2,374,000 
2,230,000 

127,000 
15,000 
2,000 


176,286,000 
118,895,000 
24,782,000 
31,090,000 
1,519,000 


$124,712,000 
94,069,000 
15,312,000 
14,598,000 
733,000 


1946 
8,799,000 
8,230,000 

524,000 

38,000 

7,000 


405,342,000 
272,797,000 
62,571,000 
65,259,000 
4,715,000 


$381,748,000 
286,774,000 
55,837,000 
36,149,000 
2,988,000 


(Preliminary Estimates) 


1946 
2,423,000 
2,283,000 
124,000 
14,000 
2,000 


148,547,000 
99,179,000 
21,061,000 
26,978,000 

1,329,000 


$110,625,000 
83,636,000 
13,529,000 
12,835,000 
625,000 
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Trends In 


EN, at all times, have tried to 
M understand one another. From 

the earlist dawn of history— 
and before history began—men have 
tried to establish a channel of com- 
munication—a bridge between minds. 
It is a fundamental need this 
hunger to share ideas .. . it is a 
basic appetite in a social and socia- 
ble animal. 

Men have tried to establish this 
clear channel of communications be- 
tween members of society for two 
purposes— Pleasure and Profit. 

Pleasure and _ profit—remember 
those two words. They are the mo- 
tives that powered all our literature, 
our science, music, and art. Pleasure 
and profit!—They are the forces 
that have driven forward human 
progress itself. And fundamental as 
they are, these same motives are be- 
hind our personnel relations. 

Today—the trend in our country 
is toward collectivism. This is odd 
in a country which was built up on 
individualism. 

We are seeing more of it every- 
day—a general tendency to band to- 
gether for security, the herd instinct 
becoming rampant. 

There is nothing wrong with a de- 
sire for security—we all have it. But 
the peculiar part of the trend is the 
means we seek to obtain security. 
Why have so many people, labor or- 
ganizations, political groups, whole 
nations suddenly come to feel that 
they are helpless alone—that there is 
only safety in numbers? What has 
happened to the daring, the indepen- 
dence? For what’ reasons do 
people want to surrender liberty and 
potentially rich rewards of personal 
achievement in return for handouts 
whose only attraction is that they are 
dependable. 

My grandfather lived in Maine. 
He wanted security, too, but he was 
not a collectivist. He looked only 
to his own talents and ability for the 
things he wanted out of life. He 
built wooden sailing ships—he ran 
an insurance business—he was jus- 
tice of the peace. . . . He used ships 
he had built for trade runs and 
brought back products that were 
needed up and down the coast. He 
looked to no man for help—he shared 
neither his profits nor his labor. And 
while he might have had more of his 
share of daring—it would have been 
fatal to such a temperament if it 


Communicating 
With Employees 


By 
Howard A. Marple 


Assistant Director of Advertising 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Management-Employee Rela- 
tions in these times is a subject 
much discussed. In this paper. 
presented at the A.G.A. Em- 
ployee Relations Conference, 
Dallas, Nov. 20th, 1947, Mr. 
Marple analyzes the state of 
mind of the average employee 
and what he wants to know 
about the affairs of the com- 
pany he is connected with. He 
gives pertinent reasons why 
management should meet the 
reasonable demands of em- 
ployes for such information, 
for the mutual benefit of all.— 
Ed. 
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had to exist in an environment where 
there was no chances for gain 
through individual initiative. 

our in- 
dependence overboard, who are try- 
ing to protect the gains of individual 
enterprise and to hold the political 
door open so that there can be more 
individual enterprise we see the 
danger. In collectivism, we see that 
to set up a blanket, mass protection 
it will be smother 
leadership, that we will create an en- 
ervating environment—the antithesis 
of the environment that made this 
country grow into the world’s great- 
est nation—f a rugged wilder- 


We who resist throwing 


necessary to 


trom 
ness to the highest standard of liv- 
ing on earth—in 171 years! 

And we who resist collectivism 
we see the danger. We are trying 
to find a means of communication, 
a broader highway of understand- 
ing with the mass of people who 
make up the vague general terms: 
the public, labor, or more particular- 
ly, our own company’s personnel. 

The craftsmanship of writing and 
the art of illustration and the appli- 
cation of psychology through the use 
ot printed words offers such a means 
of communication. The use of mag- 
zines, booklets, newspapers, leaf- 
lets of all kinds has developed com- 
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paratively recently. The effective- 
ness of such printed media has come 
a long way—but the road ahead 1s 
longer than the road behind. 

It takes conferences and meetings 
such as this to tally up the balance 
sheet. We have to examine how far 
we have come and how far we have 
to go. We have to strike a trial 
balance and consider, first, what we 
have to communicate and, 
how we can communicate it. 


Sect mad, 


By deciding on the content of our 
message and the means by which we 
will broadcast it—industry is becom- 
ing more articulate. Industry and 
business is finding its voice—through 
industrial publications, press releases, 
special reports, and advertising. In- 
dustry is developing the capacity for 
communication, using dividend leaf- 
lets with special messages, company 
movies, bulletins, letters to em- 
ployees. It is necessary and it 1s 
commendable that we get together 
from time to time—to consider what 
vehicles shall carry the messages 
most effectively and what the mes- 
sages shall be about. 

The vehicles are the problem of the 
editors and the graphic arts. What 
we shall communicate, what infor- 
mation we will share is the problem 
of the policy makers, the manage- 
ment, the personnel men, the public 
relations executives. The content of 
our printed communications is de- 
termined by common sense psychol- 
ogy, fortified with a little analysis. 


Our Economic Philosophy 


First and foremost, because it 
stands at the fountainhead—we must 
be convinced in our own mind of the 
soundness of our economic philoso- 
phy. If we believe, and we should 
believe in free enterprise, this sub- 
stitute phrase for capitalism, then 
our problem narrows down to shar- 
ing the information we possess that 
has led to our own convictions. We 
need only convey this information to 
those we hope to lead to the same 
conclusions. Complete knowledge, 
the logical deduction from all the 
facts is the most potent weapon 
against those who seek to destroy 
our system, 

Misinformation is dangerous. If 
George Hammerhard, the successor 
to Joe Doakes and John Doe, thinks 
American capital gathers to itself 
60% of the profit—he’s got a right 
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to be mad. If he thinks twenty-five 
people own a 500 million dollar en- 
terprise—it is logical for him to ask 

-where’s my share? His resent- 
ment festers—and he’s good hunting 
for agitators. 

But it isn’t necessary to wave a 
redder flag or beat a bigger drum. 
We can spike the guns of the op 
pesition with the facts—the truth 
of the matter—that capital takes less 
out of most businesses than the in 
terest rate George Hammerhard pays 
on his personal loans. Let him know 
that Capital is not ten bloated mag 
nates, heartlessly clipping coupons. 

Tell him that the “C” in “Capital” 
is Charlie Jones who works at the 
next machine. The “A” anybody) 
with ten, fifty, or a hundred dollars 
to invest. The “P” in capital is 
people, little people, on farms, in 
apartments, in flats in the next block 
—people anywhere. Tell him the 
“I” is you or me and that we will 
get back on our investment just ex 
actly what the business brings in. 
“T” is for the twelve—and the 
twelve is twelve thousand stockhold- 
ers who own one of the smaller steel 
companies. Show George that the 
“A” is Aunt Harriet’s insurance pol- 
icy that will protect her old age. And 
tell him the “L” is labor who are 
gainfully employed, skillfully direct 
ed, and provided with the most in- 
genious tools the world has ever 
seen. And then tell him the end of 
the word, Capital is the beginning 
of labor who individually can save 
by investing in industry and earn 
exactly the same return as any other 
investor. ; 

Tell him the story over and over 
in different ways, in the magazines, 
the newspapers and bulletins. Stay 
on the theme—as hard as the labor 
papers play the heavy largo under 
every item they print. Tell it in 
movies, leaflets, and bulletins. Sell 
the idea like we sell products, know 
ing that only one advertisement at a 
time is like shooting one arrow in 
the air. It takes shaft after shaft 
directed right at the target. 

This is just the beginning of the 
what and the how. 

Just recognize that it is in es 
sence sharing information, telling the 
story repeatedly, and not hiding its 
meaning in a page of statistics, 6 
point type, or an anagram. 

Perhaps you might say—zw 
should we go to such lengths? Wh) 
is there today a need for such in 
tensive communication? Instead of 
spending energy in this way—let’s 
wait for the return of normal times. 
In my father and grandfather's time, 
there wasn’t any need for this abor- 
tive effort. 
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The answer to that is obvious. 
The need for it has grown out of the 
over-all change in American business 
itself. 

In our grandfather’s lifetime, busi- 
ness and the embryonic beginning of 
today’s industry were small and per- 
sonal affairs. Owners and managers 
were often the same person. Own- 


ers and managers worked in the 


same room or at least in the same 
building. Purchasing, manufactur 
ing, selling and accounting, brushed 
elbows: sent out to the same saloon 
for a bottle of beer. The entire 
“personnel” of a business enterprise 
usually numbered less than some of 
our present day management labor 
committees. 

Today, industry has come of age. 
\ single business may have several 
plants, widely separated. It may have 
executive offices in another city, it 
has sales offices all over the country. 
Is it any wonder that knowledge of 
the company’s operations is difficult 
to share with the personnel? But 
every one of the human beings who 
eight hours a day make up the 
“personnel” of a business and twen- 
ty-four hours a day make up this 
public we are trying to reach—each 
one is curious about what is going 
on. He wants to know not only out 
of curiosity, but because his person- 
al interests are involved. He wants 
to know how it fares topsides—how 
the business is going. He wants to be 
satisfied that everything that man- 
agement can do for the business 
and for his own welfare, in partic- 
ular, is being done. It is because 
now, he is far away from the main- 
springs—and the unknown. breeds 
distrust. 


What Employees Want to Know 


This brings us to the part—zwhat 
does the public and that part of the 
public who are company employees 
want to know about business? 

This information can be classified 
into three broad categories. 

The employees and the public want 
to know anything that affects their 
happiness, their physical selves, or 
their pocket book. Political philoso- 
phies, trends in government that af- 
fect the way of life, interpretations 
of law that apply to the personnel 
who make up a business—these are 
matters that affect an individual’s 
happiness. 

Employees want to know about 
economic trends, planned expansion, 
new jobs, wage distribution—and 
anything proximate or remote that 
affects their pocketbook or the com- 
munity’s pocketbook. The trend is 


1 


tc demand such information. 


In Particular 


An employee wants to know about 
the company personnel and its or- 
ganization. This interest is directly 
related to his pocketbook because the 
success of business depends on the 
company’s leaders. The way these 
leaders function will make or mar 
the employee’s own future. 

An employee wants to know his 
company’s history. All men have a 
love of tradition. It makes a man 
feel proud to have a sense of unity 
with the past and to feel a part ot 
something that will project itself into 
the future. 

An employee wants to know about 
labor policies. Not the information 
he can review in his copy of the 
union contract. He wants to know 
the “why’ behind specific policies 
and the reason for their being. 

The employee wants to know as 
much as he can be told about the 
company products, about the sources 
and the kinds of raw materials and 
the uses of the end products. If a 
product which he helps to make is an 
outstanding performer, that employee 
takes a share in the glory. 

Management has some knowledge 
of things to come in the way of sales 
orders and distribution in the imme- 
diate and remote future. A com- 
pany’s management buys this infor- 
mation, in the form of market sur- 
veys, analyses of business trends 
new businesses are watched with an 
eye to new orders. This information 
is of importance to an employee, he 
can see himself in the center of an 
active body, a company that is awake 
and keeping its eye on the future. 

Employees want to know about 
research—about what has been dis- 
covered in the field, what fields are 
being investigated, what new appli- 
cations are being tried. An employee 
wants to know if there are new prod- 
ucts on the horizon—not to the ex- 
tent of reviewing a progress report 
—but with reasonable promptness 
when the release of such information 
will not be a danger to his com- 
peny. 

And likewise—an employee 1s 1n- 
terested in the outlook of the indus- 
try as a whole. He is interested in 
taxation—to be acquainted with the 
obligations of his company, not only 
to the stockholders, but also to the 
government of his country. 

The reasons why an employee 
wents to know these things are as 
simple as the reasons why he should 
know them. 


An employee wants to know com- 
pany personnel, its products, its 
finances, its outlook—because he de- 
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pends on that company for his finan- 
cial security. He wants to know 
so that he can feel a part of the 
whole, not just a functioning unit 
but a personal segment of the enter 
prise, no matter how big, far flung, 
or seemingly remote from his partic- 
ular interests. In short, such knowl- 
edge brings the employee® into the 
fold, makes him see the problems 
faced by his management. It makes 
him feel that he part 
of a team, a team organized to meet 
the production, the accounting, the 
sales, or the maintenance problems. 
Once admitted into the complete pic- 
ture, he is no longer separated, 
apart. He has the answers. When 
agitators attack business—they 
are attacking him. 


Breed Confidence in Big Business 


In these times, when doubts bred 
of uncertainty and fear make peopl 
listen to subversive propaganda-—it 
is imperative that uncertainty about 
big business be abolished. Instead 
of vast, impalpable fears of the fu- 
ture—the American working man 
should be given enough information 
so that his outlook is one of confi- 
He must know that his posi 
tion in industry and business is only 
as safe as the position of industry 
and business itself. Business operates 


iS a necessar\ 


big 


dence. 


And unless the 
assume a 
will take 
trial and er 
we see in countries all 
earth not one of which 
boast of a past record, in an\ 
comparable, to the history of 
free enterprise 


The Problem 


This then is our problem : To point 
out the record to the working man 
and the general public. To acquire 
people with the organizations that ex- 
ist today that can project the suc 
cess story of the past into the future. 
It is now our job to “put a bear on 
wall’ —a warning that there 
is danger in the vicinity. 

If this can be 


reasonable risk. 
working man 
reasonable risk himself, he 
his chances s ona 
ror such as 
over the 
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done, and we will 
talk about the method in just a min 
ute, there are many benefits apparent 


almost at once Kactual information 


eliminates ““7he Grapevine,” that in 
tangible gnawing that is begotten of 
an idle rumor, that grows like a 


many headed hydra as it passes from 
mouth to mouth. 

Sharing company — information 
points up that the employee's inter- 
ests and management's interests are 
almost identical, that what benefits 
the business, benetits the employees. 
This knowledge pulls management 


and labor closer together, lessens the 
gap between the man who makes a 
part and the man who the 
business a part of a successful eco- 
nomic philosophy. 


Method of Procedure 


And now we come to the question. 
How is this to be done? 

It is doubtful whether any of us 
will hit upon an altogether new and 
unique method of communicating 
with employees. But the means that 
are now at hand have reached 
their limit of effectiveness. 

In the broad sense, the trend is to 
ward deepening the present channels 
of communication and adopting some 
of the newer methods that are spring 
ing up all over the country. 

One definitely healthy trend is the 
establishment of channels 
of communication, from management 
to employees and back from 
ployees to management. This may be 
in the form of employee opinion sur- 
veys or it may be establishing “gripe 
boxes” around the plants to receive 
unsigned employee complaints. No 
more certain sign found of 
lianagement’s recognition of the im- 
portance of public opinion than the 
establishment of whole departments 
to keep employees, communities, and 
the general public informed of com- 
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Send for free folder giving 
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THE COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 





729 Ewing Street ° 


CONVERSION 


DEALERS SAY—Columbia Nutipe Burner has 
a common sense cesign. Closely duplicates opera- 
tion of appliance when solid fuel was used. Easy 
to install. Seldom requires service. 


HOME OWNERS SAY-—Gives quick heat 
transfer and earlier delivery of heat to rooms. 
Has tamper-proof controls and quiet operation. 


Toledo 7, Ohio 
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SWING CHECK VALVES 


SERIES 3000 


Specify Pokorney check valves 
for more efficient service on 
manufactured, natural orlique- 
fied petroleum gas lines. Series 
3000 valves are fitted with a 
synthetic rubber seat perma- 
nently molded to aluminum 
check disc. Provides a perfect 
seal against back flow...unaf- 
fected by liquefied petroleum 











flow. 
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long service. 


POKORNEY 


3117 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


CHECK these 
Pokorney features: 


Soft seat, synthetic rubber 
permanently molded to disc. 


Tight seal against back 


Non-sticking on minimum 


Valve seat not affected by 
condensate or liquefied 
petroleum gases. 


| Full flow, low maintenance, 


SERVING THE GAS 


+ gases or condensate. Special 
+ seat design and precision ma- 
: chining prevent sticking. Free 
! action disc opens fully provid- 
: ing full flow thru valve with 
' minimum resistance and negli- 
! gible pressure drop. Size '4” 
' to 6” available for immediate 
' shipment from stock in bronze, 
' aluminum and grey iron. Larger 
! sizes on special order. Write 
' for prices and bulletin today. 
‘ Pokorney valves are ma- 
: chined to strict tolerances. 
! Every valve individually tested. 
* Fully guaranteed, 
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18, Illinois 
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pany doings. The job of such de- 
partments is to keep the company’s 
attitudes, contributions, and prog- 
ress well publicized in trade, bus: 
ness, and general newspapers. 

Perhaps no single element in com 
munication will surpass in impor- 
tance the employee newspaper or 
magazine. Industrial journalism, 
after many ups and downs, has carved 
itself a real and tangible place in the 
business of personnel relations. It 
can go ahead to even greater strength 
if the men who publish such papers 
and magazines appreciate their re- 
sponsibility to their readers and to 
their country. From ephemeral be 
ginnings, industrial journalism has 
grown until now its potential im- 
portance is being grasped—not only 
by management but by the editors 
themselves. The day is past when 
an employee publication can afford to 
waste money printing eyewash and 
tittle-tattle. 

The competition is too fierce, the 
competing labor papers are too sharp. 
The editor whose sheet is Pablum 
set in type is doing his company a 
disservice. This strong statement 
holds for the scissors and paste edi 
ter, the apple polisher, and the self 
glory publisher. There are real is 
sues to be met, specific questions to 
answer, and a complicated story to 
tell. The deepest channel of infor 
mation should be the employee news- 
paper or magazine. The interests 
of the working man we touched on 
a few minutes ago could well serve 
as an editorial policy—a skeleton on 
which to build a program of publica 
tion year after year. It takes many 
issues to tell the complete story and 
the story has to be told over and 
over. <An_ industrial publication 
should meet the issues of labor poli- 
cies, wages, company policy, and in- 
ternal relations with a barrage of 
facts, and meet the issues head on. 


The Company Magazine 


Information should be presented 
forcefully, ciearly, attractively. There 
Was a time when | spoke to many 
groups about ways and means to sell 
management on the power of the in- 
dustrial publication. Circumstances 
have changed now to the point where 
management itself is growing daily 
more conscious of the need for a 
medium by which to reach its peo- 
ple. Business and industry need to 
communicate ideas—for profit to 
themselves and for the welfare of the 
reader. More and more companies 
are recognizing that the company 
magazine can help to do this job. 

The recognition -grows out of a 
conviction that has had sad _ proof. 
The past several years have shown 
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that a company magazine is a thin 
curtain to hide a shabby industrial 
and public relations policy. With 
changing social relationships and po 
litical flux—industry and business 
has been quick to see that a healthy 
employer-employee relationship — is 
good business. Consequently, it de- 
volves on the editor himself to grasp 
the extent of his influence, to accept 
the stature that the times, as much 
as his own efforts, have thrust upon 


him. Primarily, it is the industrial 
editor who must tell industry’s side 
of the story with more “selling” 
power than its opposition—the labor 
and rag tag political press. If the 


trend is toward collectivism—then 
the voice of the resistance, those who 
believe in independence and individ- 
ualism, that voice must not be shout- 
ed down. Capitalism and industry 
has the right to have its case pre- 
sented as completely and with as 
much persuasion as that of its op- 
position. While a large section of 
the press has taken up the gauntlet 
on the side of industry and business, 
the voice on the doorstep is more 
powerful than the voice in the public 
square. Consequently the industrial 
editor and the company publication 
should point up the truths as they 
apply to a given segment of bust- 
less. 

It is not too much to expect that 
a company publication should carry 
its campaigns so effectively as to put 
the labor press on the defensive. All 
of us have statements in the 
labor press that were so far afield 
from the truth as to constitute a 
publishing blunder. We have seen 
such misinformation in print while 
back in our own files the truth of 
the matter waited editorial attention. 

I do not want to become involved 
in more speech making on indus- 
trial journalism. We can leave it at 
what has been said—the company 
publication should be a reliable chan- 
nel between the front office and the 
shop. This has been said before. 
But in the light of present conditions, 
the necessity is acute. The company 
publication should carry real issues 
and factual information. It should 
gain the confidence of its readers 
and should make the man in the plant 
a thousand miles away feel that he 
is a part of a going enterprise, that 
his interests are best served by the 
welfare of the business asa whole. 
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Use Reports to Stockholders 


\ second channel of communica- 
tion is the stockholders report. Stock- 
holders reports in their usual statis- 
tical form can generally only be un- 
derstood by an accountant. But there 
is no law that prohibits a company 








from interpreting columns of figures 
into pictures, graphs and _ stories. 
Many companies have seen the 
stockholders report as an opportunity 
to get the story of business across 

sc that it is more than a profit and 


loss statement. With the proper 
handling—the stockholder’s — report 
becomes 4 human document—a vear- 


ly chapter of company history. “Re- 
serve” can be interpreted as execu- 
tive bonuses or as something for a 
rainy day. The figures in a stock- 
holders report that indicate how much 
a company is putting back into the 
business, instead of tidbits for the 
opposition, can be red meat for a 
story showing that the company 1s 
shoring up its foundations. 

A stockholder’s report is capable 
of many interpretations—but it 
should be presented so that the true 
interpretation is at once apparent. 
There is no surer method of answer- 
ing the questions who owns big busi- 
ness and how much do the employees 
get. Stockholders reports should be 
edited with the keenest attention to 
the intellectual level of the reader. 
Given the maximum clarity, the bar- 
esi. simplicity, and the most vivid 
presentation stockholders reports 
are more than a legal obligation 
they are direct rebuttal of communis- 
tic propaganda. 


Other Channels 


Another voice of industry is press 
releases to the public media of com- 
munication, the radio, the press, and 
the magazines. The factual doings 
of a company in its respective 
community are news. Through press 
releases, employees gain a little of 
the glory of the limelight. Besides 
the intangible benefits, there 1s the 
very real benefit—the knowledge 
that the company is moving, is active, 
is making the news. Through press 
releases, Management can bring 
home the facts that industry ts an ac- 
tive force in a community. 

Secure press space for employee 
achievements, it’s a sure fire way to 
gain goodwill. By releasing the com- 
pany news to employees just a littl 
in advance of its appearance in the 
newspapers, employees gain more 
of the sense of being an.inner part 
of the organization. Thus, news re- 
leases have both an external and an 
internal influence. 

Another channel of reaching em- 
ployees is through internal use of 
advertising. We are all of us aware 
that in our advertising we present 
the selling side 6f our products. In 
this glamorizing we have another 
valuable tool that can let a little glory 
into the factories, the plants, and 
the mills. There are many ways 
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of using advertising material—in the 
company publication, on bulletin 
beards posted in locker rooms or be- * 
side the time clock. The practice — 
does a little more of the same thing SYSTEM 
as advance positing of press rcleases * 


it gives the employ ce a sense of be- 
? * Columbic Gas & Electric Corporation is the porent 


longing, a feeling of being a part of of The Ohie Fuel Gas Company. Columbia alse owns 
progressive enterprise. And it has gos producing and distrib jes in Penn- 
. — . + + - . sylvania, Kentucky, West Virginia, ‘New York, Vir- 
a secondat V ettect it gives the ginia and Merylend. Together these componies | con- 


work ‘ g » force 7 stitute @ Pp 9 d ond di d gas 
or glimpse . the ORCES Ot system. Below are but a few of the services Columbia 


competition estiog him that pro- is perterming to help get more gos for yeu. 
duction is only half of the job and 
that it takes power and organization 
to stay abreast of the field, 
We can sum up this discussion 
quite briefly. The trend of the times 
is to give employees and the public IS IN THERE PITCHING FOR MORE GAS, TOO — 


full factual information about busi- 


ness and how it operates. bah dll wed eroeagh 


We can use the vehicles already 


at hand more effectively. We can get GAS SUPPLY - ci in tl i aii ee elena tas 
, e chases by subsidiories for additional huge quantities of gos 
our own story across by the same ‘ ‘Gee from the Southwest. Its engineers hove joined ours, before 
methc cd use | by the CC lle ct iv ist pre SS, en + the Federal Power Commission, seeking greater allocations 
al of gas for our customers. It hos aided pipeline companies 

the method which has been proved et so anes: ge winds toe teenebavial lake this eae 

by our own advertising—to sell an FINA a 

; ae , wiv? ce “ti , 4 ‘ a NCE Columbia has financed the large construction projects of 
ice a by VIN id pre se ntation, by Its ap its subsidiaries necessary to improve the gos supply. In two 
peal to logic and emotion, and bv \ 4s years, by the end of 1947, Columbia companies have spent 
. : ° . ’ $53,000,000 for new construction, —new wells, pipelines, 
repeating it Over and over again. \ B= compressor stations, propane plants and underground stor- 
; age fields. By the end of 1949, the System plans to spend 
an additional $74,000,000 on construction to supply the ever- 


Gas Service Co., Kansas City "7 inereining demands for gu 
Kansas Div., Promotes Range COORDINATION Through central dispatching of gos to its member com 
Sales, 18 Models on Display NOPE. Seed Tae u capecilly height in montoning service du 


served. This is especially helpful in mointoining service dur 
































. . . Hi ing periods of extremely cold weather when demand for gas 
A Gas Range Show was held by Gas caniiea laiindia: Alen, adeanteniel iibbinien Siemens 


Service Company in cooperation with the provides greater efficiency to all operations 
local appliance dealers in Kansas City, 


: : ; ; ‘ " ur 
Kans., during the four-week period from tn spite of af efforts, shortages of gus will ccs 


T this winter. Any gas, you and our other customers save 
November 24 to December 20. acu, enn Oe stened endarqreund for exe tater. With 
During this show eighteen different Columbia, Ohie Fuel Gas and all of our customers pulling 
makes of ranges were displayed by the co- together, gas shortages will be reduced to a mi 
operating dealers on the Kansas City, 
Kans., division salesfloor. 
Each range was set on a pastel shaded THE HIO FUEL 


base with a mahogany and birch back- ads en se 
ground; the name of the range and the 
dealer who was displaying it lettered 
above the range. 
different range was demonstrated by 

members of the Home Service Department Through the medium of the daily newspapers in Ohio, The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
each afternoon during the show. The show and Columbia Gas & Ele Corporation acquaint the public in this forthright manner 
was given considerable advertising and pub- with present conditions and future plans, 
licity in the local paper with the makes > 8 e copy, original size 4 columns wide by one foot hich 3 nany used 
of ranges and displaying dealer carried in n Ohio dailies during January 
the ads. Great interest in the display was 
shown by the public and a considerable 
number of range sales were made by the Promotions at De Laval 
dealers, due directly to the show. A large : 
printed sign was placed in a prominent J. P. Stewart has been appointed man~- 
place, listing all the local gas range dealers ager ot commercial and marine sales of 
and all the makes of ranges thev sell. j the De Lav al Steam Turbine Company, 

C. H. Waring, manager of the local “ Trenton, New Jersey, it was announced 








company, extended greetings to the dealers January 1. 

and introduced R. R. Johnston, superin- . Mr. Stewart came with De Laval 
tendent, E. A. Schuhmacher, office man- 1946 to handle the sales of 
ager, and J. G. Tooker, new _ business 
manager, who in turn presented the mem- 
bers of the Home Service Department. 

F. M. Rosenkrans, general new busi- . : y are : 
ness manager of Gas Service Co., spoke > division of De Laval has been appointed 
to the dealers regarding the steps that ; | é WW executive engineer of the company. 
have been taken to cooperate with them “oF gy Mr. Bauer joined the De Laval organi- 
in the sale of gas appliances, and plans for zation in 1937 after extensive marine en- 
the future. This talk was received by the gineering and shipbuilding experience in 
guests with a great deal of interest and Europe and in this country. He received 
attention. 


in 
its centrifugal 
compressors, after seventeen years experi- 
ence in engineering, production and sales. 


H. G. Bauer, manager of the marine 


his technical education in Europe 
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School Kitchen Replacement Plan 


FTER three years of counsel 
Ai with manufacturers, dealers 

and school authorities, my com 
pany, the Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation, developed a plan for 
annual replacement of equipment in 
Home Economics kitchens. Our 
conclusions were that an annual re 
placement plan better suited the prob 
lem in our corner of Wisconsin than 
any other type of plan, and at the 
same time our calculations proved it 
to be the most economic from th: 
standpoint of all concerned. 

Studying the problem we found 
many important reasons why we as a 
utility company should take — th 
leadership in establishing some form 
of modernization plan, whether it 
be annual or otherwise. There wer 
ten important reasons that led us into 
an active campaign for moderniza 
tion of teaching equipment early in 
1946. 

(1) We all know that a habit, a 
principle or a preference is easily 
acquired as a child and is seldom for 
gotten. This simple truth seemed 
to us to virtually constitute a man 
date to always have modern equip 
ment in our teaching institutions. 

(2) Our experience with infre 
quent and irregular attempts at mod- 
ernization proved to be inadequate. 

(3) We realized also that if we 
didn’t keep the teaching equipment in 
Homemaking Departments constant 
ly up to date, competition would do 
the job for us. 

(4) Children and teachers deserve 
the best and most modern equip 
ment. We wouldn't expect them to 
use textbooks which were twenty or 
thirty years old, but I regretfully ad 
mit that gas ranges in a few of our 
schools fell in those age brackets 

(5) As many students as pos 
sible should have the opportunity to 
learn how to cook and otherwise 
keep house with modern appliances 
and to become familiar with the fuel 
we wish to sell. Perhaps more im 
portant, the ease and convenience of 
automatic gas cooking will show more 
students the virtues of cooking at 
home. 

(6) We want the children to yearn 
for modern appliances ; now in their 
parents’ homes and later in their own 
homes. 

(7) Modern equipment makes 
Home Economics instruction more 
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By 
A. G. Bur 
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“We all know that a habit, 
a principle, or a preference 
is easily acquired as a child 
and is seldom forgotten,” 
said A, G. Bur, Sales Mana- 
ger, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., Green Bay, Wisconsin 
in his paper presented at the 
Home Service Breakfast dur- 
ing the A.G.A. annual meet- 
ing at Cleveland in October. 

Modern equipment in the 
Home Economics Kitchens in 
the schools, he reasons, be- 
comes therefore a mandate. 

In his paper Mr. Bur out- 
lines the plan and the suc- 
cessful results.—Ed. 
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popular—hence, Home Economics 
Departments will enlarge, particular- 
ly if the equipment is’ furnished 
economically. 

(8) An economical modernization 
plan encourages small schools who 
do not now have Homemaking De- 
partments to establish such depart- 
ments. 

(9) Manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers deserve local leadership in 
bringing to our schools the best 
equipment in their lines. 

(10) A modernization plan which 
frequently brings equipment up to 
date provides increased contact Op- 
portunities for our Home Service 
personnel, 

Our contacts with Home Econom- 
ics teachers and school authorities 
were greatly simplified by the 
preparation of a question and aswer 
booklet which also contains sample 
contracts. If anyone cares for a 
copy of this booklet, you can write 
to my company at Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, for a copy. 


Details of Plan 


In substance, the plan offers ap- 
pliances to the schools, to be used 
only for class instruction, at 50% 
of the regular retail selling price 
with the understanding that every 


year thereafter each appliance will 
be replaced without any cost what- 
soever to the school. The dealers 
are given equal opportunity to par 
ticipate in the plan and the schools 
have complete freedom of choice in 
the selection of brands of equip- 
ment. The greater majority of man 
ufacturers have cooperated by al 
lowing a larger discount on equip 
ment to be used for school instruc 
tion purposes. In general, the ad- 
ditional allowance has been some- 
where in the neighborhood of 10. 

Another factor which helps the 
economics of the plan is that the 
schools are exempt from the manu 
facturers’ excise tax and in placing 
their orders for ranges and other 
equipment they file exemption afh- 
davits. This contributes another siz- 
able amount to the right side of the 
ledger in making the plan eco- 
nomically sound. 

The contract with the school is 
generally written for a period of 
four to ten years, although it can 
be cancelled at any time the school 
wishes to do so. A similar contract 
is made with the dealer, under which 
he furnishes the equipment to us 
at approximately 50% of the retail 
price and we, in turn, bill the school 
and connect the appliances to the 
piping facilities furnished by the 
school. Irrespective of the brand or 
brands of appliances chosen by the 
school, the school looks to us en- 
tirely for the continuity of the plan. 
We make the arrangements each year 
to provide the equipment, whether it 
comes trom our own stores” or 
through dealers. 

After the close of each school year 
the old equipment is taken out and 
the new equipment is connected be- 
fore the opening of the fall term. We 
have found that teachers and other 
school employees are most anxious 
to buy the removed equipment, which 
is less than a year old and usually 
well taken care of. During the pres- 
ent market situation our experience 
is that this equipment can be resold 
at a price not less than 85% of its 
retail value. In ordinary times we 
believe an appliance ten months old 
will always bring 75% of its list 
price. In other words, we or the 
dealers recover enough money at the 
end of the year to easily pay for 
the new equipment which is to go 
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into the school for the following 
year. The recovery is more than 
ample also to take care of delivery 
and connection. 


Advertising Value 

The advertising value and prestige 
gained for the appliances used in the 
schools are considerable, and the 
dealers who are interested in future 
sales are most ready and anxious to 
get their equipment into the schools. 
The same, of course, is true of the 
manufacturer and the jobber. In 
some cases where the manufacturer 
does not allow a special discount, the 
jobber has taken it upon himself to 
forego his normal profit to see his 
equipment used in the schools. 

Each year when the equipment is 
placed in my company’s 
Home Service representatives check 
the appliances to make sure that they 
are functioning properly and give 
preliminary instruction to the Home 
Economics teachers. Usually dur- 
ing one of the first class periods after 
school opens, one of our Home 
Economists explains the use of the 
equipment to the entire class. The 
annual replacement basis increases 
these very desirable Home Service 
contacts with the Home Economics 
teachers and also with the students. 

There are many details of the plan 
which time does not permit to cover 
at present, but they are explained in 
our booklet. These have all been 
handled in a rather simple manner. 
One question that is frequently 
asked is “Suppose the school selects 
an appliance more valuable in some 
succeeding year?” This may be due 
to preference or to ascending prices. 
On this point the contract stipulates 
that if the replacing appliance has a 
retail value of more than 10% great- 
er than the replaced appliance, the 
school will pay 50% of such increase 
in the retail price. 

Sometimes the question is asked 
whether it is possible during the term 
of the contract for the school to 
change the brands of equipment. This 
is easily accomplished by the school 
returning the original appliance to 
the dealer, who will return the pur- 
chase price, and of course the dealer 
is then free to sell the appliance as 
he chooses. The school is also free 
to enter into a new replacement 
agreement for another brand of ap- 
pliance. 

In the administration of this plan, 
it is always our aim to provide fuily 
automatic ranges when they 
available. 


service, 


are 


Response is Gratifying 
The response to this moderniza- 
tion program has been both excel- 
lent and enthusiastic from virtually 


Make That Advertisement Simple 


Editor: 
American Gas Journal 

With days of selling ahead, more 
thought will be given advertising. 
The days when merchandise will be 
plentiful will call for a different type 
of advertising than the type used 
during the war and these past few 
years 

The type of advertising that in the 
past, and will in the future, ring 
cash registers will he Specific, free 
of hig words, advertising that talks 
the language of the customer on the 
other side of the counter 

This is the type of advertisements 
that all companies may use advan- 
tageously. If an agency writes the 
copy, the advertiser and account 
executive will sit down and talk out 
what is to be said, simply, sincerely, 
cut the superlatives and go slow on 
adjectives. 

Good advertising copy never ad- 
monishes the reader, it never argues, 
or talks of stupendous advantages to 
be gained 


Ihere the advertising is written 
by the sales manager, as is the case 
with a great many gas companies, 
he, having full knowledge of the ap- 
pliance or service he wishes to pro- 
mote, will do well to write it just as 
though he were reciting his story to a 
prospective customer face to face. 
This type of chatty informalk adver- 
tising will result in far more sales 
than so much of the type we 
where a manufacturer's mat was “dug 
up’ and given a company signature 
to meet a dead line of a local news- 
paper. 

The best advertisements ever writ- 
ten are those that are simple, straight 
forward statements written by a man 
who knows his merchandise inside 
and out. 

Be specific and remember that 
eighty percent of the people who will 
see the advertisement have little more 
than a grammar school education 
make your advertisements simple, 
sincere and they will sell. 

Old Timer 


sce 





all concerned. My company fur- 
nishes gas service exclusively to some 
cities, electric service exclusively 10 
others, and in some of our larger 
cities we supply both gas and electric 
service. In our area we have fifty- 
nine high schools or colleges with 
Home Economics departments. Of 
this fifty-nine, thirty-seven or about 
65% have already purchased equip- 
ment under the plan. Only one 
school was not interested and the 
remaining twenty-two schools have 
indicated to us that just as soon as 
funds are made available to them 
they will modernize their depart- 
ments. Several of the schools, be- 
cause of the attractiveness of the 
plan, have expanded their depart- 
ments. In one case, a high school 
that did not previously have a Home 
Economics Department has put one 
in because of the simpheity and 
economy of the plan. Two other 
small high schools are contemplating 
doing likewise within the next year. 

We felt that we were many years 
too late in the inauguration of this 
plan when we replaced gas ranges 
and gas plates in one of our teachers 
colleges that had been in service for 
thirty-one years. 

Contacts on the sale of equipment 
under the plan are handled by our 
Sales Supervisors. Our Home 
Kconomists are called in for advice 
on department planning or selection 
of equipment. 
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Our Home Economics Kitchen 
Replacement Program has produced 
a lot of interest in some of the new- 
er appliances and a number of our 
schools have, for the first time, in- 
stalled gas clothes dryers and auto- 
matic cycle washers. 

Our two years experience with 
this plan enables us to say that our 
organization is justifiably 100% in 
favor of it and that it is ideally 
suited to the conditions in our ter- 
ritory. We take a lot of pride in 
the fact that this plan has not only 
contributed to our own welfare as 
a utility, but perhaps more impor- 
tant, that something very worthwhile 
has been done for the schools, the 
teachers and the students. 





Chirurg Appoints Lane 


J. T. Chirurg, President of the James 
Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston and 
New York advertising agency, announces 
the appointment of E. Gordon Lane as 
General Manager, in complete charge of 
the agency’s New England 
effective January 2, 1948. 

Mr. Lane, a native of Boston, was for- 
merly president of a consulting advertising 
firm in Montreal, Canada, later becoming 
New England Representative of Esquire 
Magazine. He joined the Boston office of 
the Chirurg Company in 1942 as account 
manager, was appointed a Vice President 
in 1945 and shortly thereafter was elected 
to the Board of Directors. 


operations, 
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A.G.A. Activities 


C. G. Simpson to Head 
A.G.A. Personnel Committee 


C. G. Simpson, Manager, Personnel De- 
partment, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company, has been appointed Chairman o1 
the American Gas Association Personnel 
Committee, it was announced by Hudson 
W. Reed President of A.G.A. and Presi 
dent, The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany. Mr. Simpson succeeds Fred R. 
Rauch, Vice-President, The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company. Comprised of ex- 
ecutives in charge of industrial relations 
of gas utility companies, the Personnel 
Committee is one of the important gen- 
eral committees of the Association. 





C, G. Simpson 


Mr. Simpson was formerly Assistant 
Manager of the Customers Service De- 
partment of The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company. As an officer during World 
War II, Mr. Simpson won the War De 
partment’s Legion of Merit Award. In 
his home state of Pennsylvania, he is a 
member of the Governor’s Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee. Long a par- 
ticipant in industrial relations activities in 
his community and in the gas industry, 
Mr. Simpson has been a member of the 
A.G.A. Personnel Committee for many 
years. 


Midwest Personnel Group 
To Meet in Omaha 
The next meeting of the American Gas 
Association Midwest Personnel Conference 


. will be held at the Fontenelle Hotel, 


Omaha, Nebraska, on Wednesday, Febru 
ary 25, according to an announcement of 
the Chairman, Vernon Mvers of the Sioux 
City Gas and Electric Company All in 
dustrial relations executives of gas com 
panies in the Midwest territory will be 
welcome. Hotel reservations may be made 
through George C. Pardee, Assistant Per 
sonnel Director, Metropolitan Utilities Dis- 
trict, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Feature of the meeting will be a dis- 
cussion of safety to be led by J. D. Kil 
loren, The Laclede Gas Light Company, 
St. Louis. This discussion will develop 
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ways and means by which safety efforts 
may be better correlated with other com- 
pany personnel work in the interest of 
economy and increased effectiveness. Kur- 
win R. Boyes, Secretary of the American 
Gas Association, will report on national 
developments in the personnel field. 


A.G.A. Spring Conference 


The annual A.G.A. Sales Conference on 
Industrial and Commercial Gas will be 
held this year in Windsor, Ontario, Can- 
ada, April 7, 8 and 9, according to the 
announcement by Leon Ourusoff, Chair- 
man, Industrial and Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion, American Gas Association. 

An outstanding program has been pre- 
pared by the Section’s Program and 
Papers Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Harry A. Sutton. Following last year’s 
pattern, the three-day Conference will be 
divided to cover different phases of the 
Gas Industry. The first day, Wednesday, 
\pril 7, will be given over entirely to In- 
dustrial Gas subjects. On Thursday, April 
®, the morning and afternoon sessions will 
cover subjects of general interest to all 
gas men, and the formal luncheon will 
take place on that day, at which it is 
hoped that a prominent Canadian will be 
the featured speaker. On the last day, 
Friday, April 9, only Commercial Gas 
subjects will be discussed by the speak- 
ers. Tentative plans call for some com- 
mittee meetings during the Conference 
which will be arranged so that they will 
not interfere with attendance at sessions. 
It is hoped that this 1948 Conference will 
be well attended as the subjects tentatively 
selected for presentation and discussion 
promise one of the best conferences the 
Association has ever held. 


Galvanic Corrosion in Gas 
Hot Water Storage Heaters 


The Committee on Domestic Gas Re- 
search, American Gas Association, has is- 
sued Part I of a report on Galvanic Cor- 
rosion of Dissimilar Metals as Applied to 
Gas Hot Water Storage Heaters. 

The conclusions reached, state: 

1. Data gathered from open beaker tests 
h waters containing dissolved oxygen 
lo not give the same results as those ob- 
tained by testing in closed systems. Much 
more corrosion is encountered in ‘closed 
Therefore the data from one type 
of testing should not be used to predict 
behavior of metals under other conditions 
of test 

2, Magnesium is better than zine for 
stopping galvanic corrosion of couples in 
beakers filled with water at atmospheric 


wit 


veten 
systems 


pressure 

3. The usual treatment with a complex 
calcium sodium phosphate for preventing 
internal corrosion of hot water storage 
heaters does not stop galvanic corrosion of 
dissimilar metals used in the system. 

4. Electrical insulating materials are ef- 
fective for stopping galvanic corrosion. 

The report in pamphlet form, 8% x 11, 
covers 23 pages, amply illustrated. Avail- 
able through the A. G. A., 75 cents a copy. 


Gas Pilot Burner Research 


Research Bulletin No. 46 has been is- 
sued by American Gas Association. — Its 
preparation was supervised by the Tech- 
nical Advisory Group for Burners, Con- 
trols, and Accessories Research. 

Variations in size and position of pri- 
mary air openings, burner tube diameter, 
shields and other protective devices are 
discussed relative to the design of a satis- 
factory blue flame pilot burner for resist- 
ing stoppage due to dust and lint sus- 
pended in the atmosphere. All results re- 
ported are based upon studies made with 
natural gas in experimental test chambers. 

A recently developed  incinerator-type 
pilot burner was constructed and its per- 
formance is compared with that of con- 
ventional pilot burners. Pilot burners 
drawing all of their primary air from the 
main burner head or main burner venturi 
are also discussed as a possible solution 
to the problem. 


From results of this investigation whrch 
was conducted with natural gas only in 
experimental test chambers, it appears that 
the type of atmospheric pollution encoun- 
tered; pilot burner design, including the 
use of protective devices; incineration of 
primary air, the use of primary air set- 
tling chambers; and pilot burner position 
all have some effect on the rate of closure 
of pilot buener primary air openings due 
to polluted atmospheres. 

Under conditions simulating those nor- 
mally found in the home, it appears that 
pilot burners having a large diameter gas- 
way and port area; a short, straight gas- 
way; and large circular primary air open- 
ings located well downstream from the 
orifice will operate most effectively if they 
are not otherwise protected from atmos- 
pheric impurities. 

Pilot burners mounted so as to receive 
all primary air from a large settling cham- 
ber, such as the main burner, appear to 
resist closure by dust and lint far more 
effectively than any other pilot burner 
arrangement or design. If such an ar- 
rangement is employed, however, proper 
precautions must be taken to insure desir- 
able pilot operating characteristics. 


Results of this investigation seem to in- 
dicate that the majority of small protective 
devices or shields attachable to pilot burn- 
ers are a hindrance rather than a help in 
resisting closure of pilot burner primary 
air openings by fine, dry dust and dust and 
lint mixtures. In order for such pro- 
tective devices to be effective, they must be 
very carefully designed and tested under 
atmospheric conditions expected to accom- 
pany their operation. 


The addition of an incinerating device 
for primary air should generally consider- 
ably increase the uninterrupted operating 
time of a pilot burner exposed to dust and 
lint atmospheres. 


When mounted vertically, the majority 
of pilot burners studied tend to operate 
for a slightly longer period of time than 
when mounted horizontally. 

This bulletin has just been issued, 28 
pages, 8% x 11, illustrated. Available 
through A. G. A., price $1.75. 
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New Equipment and 


Appliances 


New Heating Torch 
Uses L.P. Gas 


Over 8 full hours burning time, 
operating flame, filling 
ts of less than 2c, hand-size con- 
. these are some of the 


unit is designed for many 
ing, brazing, and heating op- 
rations. Uses include sealing 
joints, lead burning, light 
brazing, radiator soldering and re- 

ring, sealing batteries, thawing 
zen pipes, paint burning, solder- 
ing of copper pipe, silver solder- 
ing, heating and bending. 

Made of 16 gauge seamless brass 
tubing; the torch has a pressure ca- 
pacity of over 2200 psi. Operating 
pressure with butane and propane 
gases is 90 to 150 psi. It tests well 
within the safety specifications of 
the API and ASME. 
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Crown Torch 


Yn 


Size is 12 inches long, 2% inches 
diameter, and weighs 22 pounds 
when full. A heating torch that has 
small tool convenience. 

Other features include fingertip 
control of flame size and tempera- 
ture, patented “all-in-one” tip 
which eliminates need for tip 
changes, and can be filled from 
any standard butane or propane 


anufactured by Sully Engineer- 
ng Ltd., 7414 Melrose Ave,, Los 


ngeles 46. 


New Gas Filter 


A filter to prevent all foreign 
matter entering a gas burning ap- 
pliance is manufactured by Gas 
and Oil Industry Laboratories, Inc., 
Irvington, New Jersey. Designed 
for installation before appliance, the 
filter's large area of filtration is de- 
signed to prevent pilot outages, 


sticking valves, and impairment of 


nitr ic 





the fitting and made up in the con- 
ventional manner. The tube is self- 
extruded and self-flared by simple 
wrench action during the makeup. 
The fitting is so designed that the 
nut, body and thrust collar combine 
to produce the same smooth posi- 
tive action as an extrusion press 
the thrust collar shearing from the 
nut when wrench pressure is ap- 
plied. 

Made in sizes from ¥% inch to % 
inch, in all the usual commercial 
shapes. 


Incinerator for Homes 


Under the trade name ‘’Ciner- 
ator’ a new refuse-disposal unit, 
operating with manufactured, na- 
tural or L. P. gas, is offered by Main 
Electric Company, Inc., Rochester 
2, New York. This unit has inter- 
nal capacity of 3% cubic feet; Size 
20 x 22 x 35 inches and weighs 120 
pounds net. 






















































At present, commercial produc- 
tion is limited to a %” I.P.S. model 
that passes 40 cubic feet of manu- 
factured gas per hour at 4%” water 
column pressure loss. This model, 
approved by the American Gas As- 
sociation, is for use by manufactur- 
ers of domestic gas water heaters, 
or by utilities and plumbing and 
heating contractors when _install- 
ing the heaters. 

Larger sizes for industrial use 
later be available. 


Tube Fitting 


Development of a revolutionary 
new two-piece, completely self-flar- 
ing tube fitting, which may be ap- 
plied to many varieties of tubing, 
was announced recently by the 
Brockway Company, of Naugatuck, 
Conn., manufacturers of Broco Prod- 
ucts. 

The new fitting, known as the 
"Uniflare,”’ is claimed to offer all 
the advantages of both compression 
fittings and flared fittings, with none 
of the usual disadvantages of either. 
It may be used effectively with 
tubing of various metals, including 
copper, aluminum, monel, plastic, 
“Bundyweld” and other varieties 
of steel, within a wide range of wall 
thickness. 

Plain end tubing is ‘inserted in 
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Domestic ‘'Cinerator 


Outstanding features include: 

(a) Uses the new double burning 
principle to recirculate fumes and 
gases through the fire, thus burn- 
ing them completely, eliminating 
odors and smoking. (b) Equipped 
with heavy cast aluminum top to 
quickly dissipate heat. Helps ob- 
tain warm dry cellars. (c) Has twin 
grates which dump toward the 
center, into large sized ash draw- 
er. -(d) Top lid is insulated with 
high temperature mica cement. (e) 
Finish is 2 tone baked wrinkle 
enamel. 

Bulletin with further data on re- 
quest: 
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Ylows of the Gas Industry 


Imperial Valley To Tap the 
30 Inch Natural Gas Line 
in California 


The California Utilities Commission on 
December 22 handed down a decision ap 
proving an application of Southern Cali 
fornia Gas Co. of Los Angeles to pur 
chase gas properties operated in the Im 
perial Valley of southeastern California 
by Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co 

The commission’s order approved a 
transaction entered into by the two gas 
companies whereby the Los Angeles utility 
has acquired for a purchase price of ap 
proximately $800,000 three butane-air gas 
systems operated by Coast Counties at 
Brawley, El Centro and Calexico in Im 
perial County. Included in the transfei 
are the butane-air generating plants in th¢ 
three cities and mains, services and othe 
properties. 

It was announced in December at th 
Los Angeles offices of Southern California 
Gas Co. that, for the time being, the new 
owners propose to continue distribution o! 
butane gas through the existing systems 
As soon as pipe becomes more readily 
available, the company, however, plans 
apply to the Federal Power Commission 
for authority to expend approximatel 
$1,000,000 on a transmission line from tl 
30-inch Texas-California pipeline to towns 
in the Imperial Valley now served by the 
butane-air systems. This will make Texas 
natural gas available for distribution for 
the first time in the Imperial Valley. The 
projected pipeline, it was announced, will 
be routed through Niland, Calipatria, In 
perial and Holtville, permitting gas fron 
the Texas-California line to be served in 
those communities, as well as the other 
cities.in Imperial Valley already receiving 
service from the former Coast Counties 
system. 

With the introduction of natural gas, 
Southern California Gas Co. expects to 
expand the service into some rural areas 
along the route of the proposed pipeline 
and also to offer natural gas fuel for use 
in industrial plants on an_ interruptible 
basis. As soon as natural gas lines are 
built, the company expects to be able t 
make substantial rate reaucuons 

To operate the new service, the company 
has established an Imperial Valley division, 
with about 4,000 new customers and a per- 
sonnel of approximately 20. The new 
owners are retaining the existing person 
nel and management. Fred Hix, man 
ager of the Imperial Valley gas properties 
under the Coast Counties ownership, has 
been asked to continue in a similar capac 
ity for Southern California Gas Co 

A program likewise is being developed 
to make available to the new members of 
the company all the employee benefits now 
provided for Southern California Gas C 
personnel. 

In another decision handed down in the 
closing week of the past year, the Califor- 
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Public Utilities Cotnmission defined 
the gas distribution rights in the area 
tributary to Indio, Calif., situated at the 
southeastern edge of the Coachella Valley. 

The decision, handed down December 
17, denied the petition of the Indio Gas 
Company for exclusive serving rights in a 
24-mile square area around Indio. The 
decision granted the Indio Gas Co. the right 
to serve a four square mile area outside 
the city limits, while Southern California 
Gas Co. was given serving rights in the 
rest of the county territory in and around 
Indio 

The case was laid before the Commission 
for determination in connection with South- 
ern California Gas Company’s request for 
permission to tie-in between the Texas 
pipeline and the Palm Springs distribution 


system, and to build a line to serve the 
town of Coachella. Since the proposed 
pipeline was to connect to the Texas line 
at a point directly north of Indio, the 
Indio Gas Co. requested the Commission 
to deny Southern California Gas Co. the 
right to serve any customers where the 
line crossed unincorporated 
around Indio. 

At two hearings before the Commission 
it was shown that the Indio Co. was serv- 
ing some 120 customers outside the city 
limits of Indio, although it held no county 
franchise at the time. The commission 
granted the Indio Gas Company’s request 
for a certificate of public necessity and 
convenience to operate in county territory 
it has already been serving, according to 
area limitations defined by the ruling. 


territory 


Gasair Machines with total capacity of 50,000 c.f.h. at Redding plant 


Gas & Electric Company. 


L.P. Replaces Oil Gas Plant 
At Redding, Calif. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
of San Francisco has recently placed into 
service at Redding, California, a com- 
pletely modern propane-air gas plant re- 
placing the 550 BTU manufactured oil 
gas which had been served in that com- 
munity for many years. The propane-air 
gas has a calorific value of approximately 
935 BTU 

Site for the new plant is located some 
100 feet west of the old manufactured gas 
plant in an open area of about 1% acres. 
An old reserve water seal holder of 50,000 
cu. ft. capacity as well as storage and 
maintenance sheds were dismantled to cre- 
ate the new site. Photo shows the new 
plant in the last stages of completion. 

The propane-air plant was designed and 
installed by Pacific Gas Corporation and 
is equipped to receive propane delivery by 
either railroad tank car or truck tank. 
Unloading of liquid is accomplished by 
means of a vapor differential compressor 
located in the unloading tower shed. One 
30,000 gross gallon propane storage tank 
is now in use and facilities exist for the 
addition of another tank when anticipated 
increased load warrants 


Vaporizing and mixing of the propane 
is accomplished by the use of two VM-6 
Gasair machines each having a capacity 
of 25,000 c.f.h. All pipe manifolding is 
arranged for additional Gasair equipment. 

Last year a similar plant was con- 
structed and placed in operation by Pacific 
Gas Corporation at the Grass Valley, Cali- 
fornia, property of P. G. & E. and an- 
other PGC propane air plant is now under 
construction for P. G. & E. at their Red 
Bluff, California, property. 

The three new plants will have replaced 
the last of existing manufactured oil gas 
plants for Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


F. E. Weldon Appointed To 
N. Y. Office General Controls 


General Controls Co. announces the ap- 
pointment of F. E. Weldon as factory 
branch manager of their New York office, 
101 Park Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Weldon has been with the com- 
pany in the capacity of A. G. A. repre- 
sentative in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr, Weldon’s vast experience in the gas 
industry combined with his ability to ren- 
der service to users of automatic pressure, 
temperature and flow controls qualifies him 
well for his new position. 
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Southern Gas Assn. Meeting 
at Galveston, March 24-26 


\dvance requests for hotel reservations 
from S. G. A. member companies indicate 
that for the 1948 Conven 
tion will be in excess of 1200. The 1948 
held in Gal- 
March 24. 25, and 26, 


the attendance 


Convention is scheduled to be 
veston, Texas, on 
1948. 

Fred D. Bradley, Chairman of the Gen- 
Committee and his com- 


eral Convention 


mittee consisting of F. J. Evans, 


chairman, F. J. 


vice 
Evans Engineering Com- 
Atlanta Gas Light 
Burns, 


Anderson, 
Allan F. 


Company; C. E. 


pany; E..T. 
Arkansas 
Louisiana Cloud, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company; H. k 
Griffin, Mississippi Gas Company; D. \W 


Company ; 


Gas 


Reeves, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company ; 
J. Frank Scott, Southern Natural 
Company, and Mrs. Winnell 
Houston, Houston Natural Gas Company, 


(sas 
Simmons, 
have planned a progratin which will be 
of practical interest to those in every, phas¢ 
of the gas industry. An outstanding 
Friendship Room is promised by the man 
ufacturers and golf, fishing, and other sea- 
shore recreation will be amply provided 
Both the Buccaneer and Galvez have been 
designated headquarters hotels and conven- 


tion meetings are being scheduled at both 
—— + = 


Pacific Coast Gas Assn. 
Annual Convention 


Pacific Coast Gas Association has se 
lected Santa 
1948 Annual Convention. The dates are 
September 14, 15 and 16. The Hotel Casa 


del Rey will be fully reopened and refur- 


Cruz as the site of their 


nished this spring and its beach location 
has been surrounded by modern apart- 
ments, hotels and auto courts, promising 
adequate and luxurious 
Santa Cruz has a fine auditorium, 
and its beaches and forests afford 
ational possibilities without limit. 

Clifford Johnstone is Managing Direc- 
tor of the Association. Headquarters, 447 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 


accommodations. 
civic 


recre- 


— 


New Officers of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association for 1948 


President: LL. A. Farmer, President 
Northern Oklahoma Gas Company, Ponca 
City. 

First Vice-President: Malcolm Morris- 
son, Assistant to the President, Oklahoma 


Gas and Electric Oklahoma 
City. 

Second Vice-President: DD. W. Reeves, 
General Sales Manager, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company, Tulsa. 

Treasurer: H. H. 
Oklahoma Gas and 
Oklahoma City. 

Secretary: Miss Kate A. Niblack, 625- 
626 Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

1948 Annual Convention Dates: March 
11 and 12, 1948, Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 


Company, 


Treasurer, 
Company, 


Ferrin, 
Electric 


LM LL) LL li 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


February 
16 Midwest Regional Gas Sales 
Council, Hotel Congress, Chi- 
cago 
Vidwest Personnel 
CuCE A.G.A.., 
Omaha, Neb 
March 
Vatural Gas Regional 
William 
Pittsburgh 
Utilities Assn., 
Hotel, Oklahoma 


C onfer- 
Fontenelle Hotel 


kastern 
Sales Conference, 
Penn Hotel, 
Oklahoma 
Biltmore 

City 
Neu 


tion, 


Associa- 
Boston. 


England Gas 
Annual Meeting, 
Southern Gas 
Galveston, Texas 
April 1 AWid-Ilest Regional 
Gas Sales Conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


April 
5-7 G.A.M.A. Annual Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

7-9 A.G.A. Sales Conference, In- 
dustrial & Commercial Gas 
Section, Windsor, Canada. 

8-10 Mlid-IVest Gas Association, 
\nnual Meeting, Nicolett 
Hotel, Minneapolis 

8-10 Gas Meters Assn., Florida & 
Georgia, Holly wood 3each 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla 
Florida Liquefied Petrolewm 
Gas Assn. Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel Daytona Beach, Florida 
Southwestern Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Vational Restaurant 
tion Show, Cleveland 


Association, 


30) to 


Associa- 


Votor V ¢ h 1¢ le 
Conference, A.G.A., Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. 

22-23 Indiana Gas Association Con- 

vention, French Lick Springs 

Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 

Vissourt Assn. of Publi 

Utiltties, Annual Convention, 

Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 

Mo 


19-21 Distribution 


28-30 


May 
Gas Department, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, 


$-5 Natural 
A.G.A., 
Texas. 

18-20 Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa. 

24-25 New York—New Jersey Re 
gional Gas Sales Conference, 
Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. 

24-26 Production and Chemical Con 
ference, Berkeley - Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

27-28 Natural Gas and Petroleum 
Association of Canada, Gen- 
eral Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 

3l-June 6. Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Assn, Annual Convention, Sac- 
ramento, California 


June 
30-July 3 Canadian Gas Assn. An- 
nual Convention, Jasper Park 
Lodge, Jasper, Alberta. 


September 
14-16 Pacific Coast Gas Assn., An- 
nual Convention, Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 
October 
4-8 American Gas Assn. Annual 
Convention and GAMA Ex- 
hibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 


TL LLU. 


Southern California Gas Co. 
Issues Educational Map 


An outstanding example of goodwill 
promotion is represented by the Southern 
California Gas Company’s plan in making 
available global perspective maps of the 
Texas - California pipeline to schools in 
Southern California as a basic visual aid 
in teaching geography. 

The Los Angeles gas utility’s adver- 
tising department developed large 50x35 
inch global perspective maps to illustrate 
the magnitude of the $70,000,000 pipeline 
project which is delivering gas from the 
Texas Panhandle natural gas fields to the 
Los Angeles area at the rate of 305,000 M. 
daily 

The original map pictures a portion of 
the North 
seem to 


American continent as it might 
1400 miles 
Pacific Ocean at a point near 

Island. From this vantage 
point, the route of the Texas-California 
pipeline across the rivers, mountains and 
deserts of Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico may be seen vividly. 

Requests for copies of the map have 
been received by Southern California Gas 
Co. from more than 600 schools, in which 
the maps are being used as visual aids in 
geographic Soard of Education 
heads and school principals declare that, 


an observer stationed 
above the 
Clipperton 


classes. 
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with the aid of the map, it is possible to 
permit children to study not only the 
physical characteristics of the Western 
United States, but also to be taught the 
physical characteristics visually with the 
economics of the region. 

Copies of the map are on display in 
offices of the gas company throughout 
southern California. A limited number 
have also been made available for distribu- 
tion to industrial concerns and business 
houses 


a — 
Florida L.P. Gas Assn. 


The Spring Meeting of the Florida 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association will 
be held at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 
Daytona Beach, Florida on April 12th and 
13th. 

W. S. Guitteau is General Chairman of 
the Convention Committee. 


- - 


Mid-West Gas Association 


The Mid-West Gas Association will 
hold its 43rd Annual Meeting and Con- 
vention April 8-10 at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis. H. E. Peckham is Secy.- 
Treas. Address care of Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 
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Cooper-Bessemer Executives 
Become Vice Presidents 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation has 
announced the elevation of three of its 
sales executives to positions of Vice- 
President. 

Those so honored, in recognition of 
their outstanding sales achievements and 
their many years of service, include |] 
W. Reed, the company’s Atlantic Coast 
Manager of Gas Engine and Compressor 
Division; A. A. Burrell, Southwestern 
District Manager, with headquarters in 
Dallas; and B. L. Potter, Midcontinent 
Manager with headquarters at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


J. W. Reed 

Mr. Reed, a Cooper- Bessemer veteran 
of 25 years service, served the company 
as Pacific Coast Manager from 1925 to 
1940 when he assumed his present position 
in New York. 

Mr. Burrell joined Cooper-Bessemer on 
January 1, 1925 when it was the C. & G 
Cooper Company and has been South- 
western District Manager since that time. 
He has had widespread experience in 
the Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas oil 
fields as well as in the development of 
numerous gas pipe line projects 

Mr. Potter will soon complete his 35th 
year in the engine-building industry. He 
joined the Bessemer Gas Engine Company 
in January of 1913 and was in charge 
of its Mid-Continent area in 1929 when 
the company merged with the C. & G 
Cooper Company to become Cooper- 
Bessemer. Since that time, Mr. Potter 
has occupied the position of Branch Man- 
ager of the Tulsa office. 


New Compressor Plant for 
Southern California Gas Co. 


Southern California Gas Co., Los An 
geles, has awarded contract in an amount 
approximating $1,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of a new compressor plant and s 
tion at 1700 Santa Fe Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

The contract, awarded to the J. H. Gill 
Co., Los Angeles, calls for the construc 
tion of a building to house new com 
pressor units for the Santa Fe Avenue 
station of the firm, and the installation of 
the compressor, piping and auxiliary 
equipment. 

The project calls for the erection of a 
building on a site adjoining the company’s 
old gas plant at that location. The build- 
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ing will be 40x 159 feet in dimension, in 
two sections. One, in one story height, 
to house the compressor units, and a two- 
story section for auxiliary air compres- 
sion equipment, pumping units, office area, 
locker rooms and lunchroom facilities. 
The equipment to be installed consists 
of four 1000 h.p. Cooper-Bessemer units 
and two 400 h.p. Ingersoll-Rand air com- 
pressors to supply the compressed air for 
the entire area. One is equipped with an 
iuxiliary electric generator to serve as a 
standby for power and light in emer- 


gencies 


The work is expected to be completed 
May or early in June 


Potter 


Hammel-Dahl Company Ince. 


In order to properly handle a greatly 
increased volume of sales in the automatic 
control field, Hammel - Dahl Company, 
Providence, R. I., has been incorporated, 
effective January 1, 1948. The incorpora- 
tion offers effective service with the ad- 
dition of plant facilities. There will be no 
change in the management of the com- 
pany 


Bruce A. Irwin 


I T. Dahl, President, is generally 
recognized as an outstanding designer and 
inventor of control valves. He. originated 
he Venturiflo-angle valve for use in Re- 
finery Cracking Plants. He also holds pat- 
ents..on Packless valves used by the 
Currently Mr. Dahl 
has designed special valves for the under- 


Chemical Industry 


ground storage of natural gas, microflo 
valves for pilot plant work and control 
valves which function smoothly at 25,000 
p.S.i. pressure 

Mr. Dahl has been in instrumentation 
since graduating from Pratt Institute in 
1924. He was Chief Engineer of Mason- 


Neilan Regulator Co. before organizing 
the Hammel-Dahl Company with Mr. B. 
G. Woolley as his partner. 

B. G. Woolley, Treasurer, holds a num- 
ber of patents on automatic control equip- 
ment, particularly related to combustion 
control applications. He was employed by 
General Motors prior to his joining Ham 
mel. 

Bruce A. Irwin, Vice - President and 
Secretary, will continue to supervise Sales 
He has been active in the application of 
automatic control equipment since 1930. 
During the war years he was in Washing- 
ton, D. C. in the Materials Division of 
the Petroleum Administration for War 
Mr. Irwin was for 15 years with Mason- 
Neilan Regulator Co. in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thomas Ponton, Vice - President, will 
continue in active charge of plant opera- 
tions. Mr. Ponton is widely known in the 
Providence area for his executive ability. 
Before joining Hammel-Dahl Co., he was 
employed by the Federal Products Co.; 
Simplex Tool Co., The Langlier Manu- 
facturing Co., The Liberty Tool and Gage 


Works. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Submits Revised Gas Rate 


The Philadelphia Electric Company has 
filed an amended answer to the Public 
Utility Commission’s investigation into the 
former’s proposal to increase rates to its 
156,000 gas customers. Notwithstanding 
the fact that it believes its proposed gas 
rates are “fair, just and reasonable,” the 
Electric Company offered, in order to 
compose the present proceeding, to sub- 
mit a tariff reducing the last step of the 
new house-heating rate by 10 cents, and 
the peak-up step of its wholesale rate by 
a like amount. 

Evidence was offered by the Electric 


B. G. Woolley Thomas Ponton 


Company to show the significance of this 
proposal in terms of revenue. On _ the 
basis of actual sales for the twelve months 
ended November 30, 1947, it disclosed that 
this change would mean that the utility 
would collect $285,000 less than it would 
have collected under the rates originally 
filed. In addition, the company presented 
data showing increases in operating costs; 
and with respect to additions totaling $8,- 
182,000 made to its gas plant during 1947 
and scheduled for completion in the cur- 


rent year. 
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New Range Has Upper Level 
Cooking and Automatic Features 


Shown for the first time at the 
American Furniture Mart in Chi- 
cago in January, was the new Hard 
wick Challenger Automatic Gas 
Range. 

It was designed for those who pre 
fer upper level cooking. Both oven 
and broiler are at the right height 
for convenience and comfort. Cook- 
ing fatigue is eliminated as no bend- 
ing is required for any cooking opera 


whether it be in the 
broiler or on the top of the range. 

Ample space for utensils normally 
built 
oversize storage and utility compart- 
ments. The large broiler swings out 
back at the touch of 
and broiling is done from a standing 
position—no_ stooping. 

Other innovations and features 
are the exclusive Mirro-Magic oven 


tion 
range is 


used on the 


and 


oven OT 


into the 


a finger 


with transparent muirro-door, 
Deluxe stainless 
simmer-set valves, oversize balanced 
heat oven and automatic lighting of 
oven and top burners. Clean cooking 
is provided in the lustrous porcelain 
finish; rounded oven corners; extra 
deep spill over tray and hinged cook- 
ing top for easy access to burners. 
This range is manufactured by the 
Hardwick Stove Company, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee, pioneers in cooking 
appliances since 1879. 
|—Hinged Cookir 
2—Rite-Hite Br 
3—Balanced Heat Oven. 
4—Oven Door ght ff 


new 


steel grates 


3 Top. 








The Hardwick Challenger 





Radio Station Permits Given 
Mfrs. Light & Heat Co. 


Construction permits have been granted 
and call letters have been assigned by the 
Federal Commission to 
the Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. for 
the first of the gas company’s short wave 
radio sending and receiving stations. Work 
will soon be started on installing the first 


Communications 


three permanently located transmitters and 
receivers 

The unit to be located on gas company 
at Hickory in Washington Coun 
ty, Pa., is identified as WJVX. At EIl- 
wood -City, in Lawrence County, Pa., the 
call letters assigned are WJVP. The sta- 
tion in Elk County, near Kane, Pa., has 
been identified as WJ\ K. 

The gas company also 


letters WJVZ to be used by the first 15 


property 


was assigned call 


mobile sets for sending and receiving from 
gas company cars and trucks. 

The frequency modulation short wave 
radio network of the gas company will be 
employed for emergency communication to 
improve dispatching, control and operation 
activities related to more than 10,000 miles 
of natural gas production and transmission 
lines operated by the Pittsburgh Group of 
affiliated gas companies in the Columbia 
Gas System. 


For Keal Gas- purging Power 





CLEVELAND 


“A” TYPE METERS 
“BY TYPE METERS 
DIAPHRAGMS 


Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
2009 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, 0. Phone CHerry 2351 
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CONNELLY IRON SPONGE 


® To get top efficiency in gas-purification at the lowest cost, use 
Connelly Iron Sponge. It's the finest purification material to be had. 


Cennelly Iron Sponge has a high degree of activity. It gives longer 
service before fouling. It revivifies more quickly. Leading gas companies 
have been using this “blue-ribbon” purification material for years— 
they know it can be relied upon to do the best job. 


If you have a gas-purification, take advantage of 


problem in 
Connelly’s 71 years of experience. Our engineers will be glad to help 
' 


you... there is no obligation. Consult Connelly! 


CONNELLY, INC. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif 











Cost of House Heating by Gas 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 






A twelve year study of average daily 
temperatures recorded at Pittsburgh shows 

| that January and February account 
37.5% of the total low winter tempera 








tures which have a direct ratio to the 
amount of fuel used, according to Wallace 
K. Sheppard, Heating Engineer with Thi 
Peoples Natural Gas Company 











Local homes require heat 8 months a 






vear and house heating plants go into 
action when the average daily outside tet 
perature drops below 65 degrees 








i Gas heating bills for an individual home 
can be estimated by the householder if the 






cost of gas used for other appliances sucl 
; as ranges, refrigerators and water heaters 
5 is deducted, states Mr. Sheppard, who sug 
: gests the following method: 














‘ “Total your gas bills for the four non 

, heating months, divide by four to get an 
: average, and add 25 per cent. Subtract this 
* amount from your total gas bill for a 
; month in which gas heat was used and 











you have a very close estimate of your 
heating cost. The 25 per cent added to the 
summer bills is to provide for the fact 







that you cook more in winter and food 


and water for cooking must be _ heated 






















| from a lower temperature And people 
: take more warm baths in winter than in 
) summer. 
$ N.E.G.A. Industrial Sales Div. 
Hears Mackay on Water Hig. 
Malcolm B. Mackay addressed a meet 
ing of the Commercial Sales and Engi 
neering Group of New England Gas Asso 
ciation on January 16th at Hotel Kimball, 
Springfield, Mass., on Large Volume 
Water Heating and Sterilization 
: His instructive and informal talk was 
' planned for questions from the floor 
. i throughout, which enabled a most informa 
: tive round table discussion. 
) Among many subjects covered, he drew 
‘ attention to the desirability of the water 
heating load, pointing out for example 









that a restaurant serving 500 people would 
call for 298 m.c.f. of natural gas or 560 
m.c.f. of manufactured gas daily to- supply 
170 degree water at uniformly stable tem- 
perature 






ee IO 







Fifty or more sales and service e1 
neers attended the meeting. 












Robey To Coordinate 
Gas Production Research 
Thomas Lee Robey, formerly assistant 
superintendent of production for the Wash- 
ngton Gas Light Company, Washington, 


D. C., has been appointed Coordinator of 
Gas Production Research of the American 
Gaas Association, effective January 1, 1948, 
according to an announcement by H. Carl 
\Volf, managing director of the Associa- 
tior Mr. Robey is now assistant to Dr. 
Newcomb K. Chaney, who became re- 
search consultant of the gas production 
ind general technical research program 


st November 1 





he A. G. A. Gas Production Research 
Program is part of a greatly enlarged co- 
perative industry research and promo- 
tional program, now 1n its fourth year of 
peration. Its objective is to find better 


and more economical ways tg produce gas 
ind continuing projects are now under 


way at the A. G. A. Laboratories, Insti- 


tute of Gas Technology, in utility plants, 
and at a number of universities, scientific 
ind governmental institutions outside the 
ndustry 


Matlack of Illinois Power Co. 
Now at E, St. Louis, Ill. 
William H. Matlack, for the past. 12 
years in sales promotion and advertising 
work with Illinois Power Company at 


Champaign and Decatur, Illinois, has been 
transferred to the East St. Louis office, 
his home town, where he will do special 
work for the company. 


Steel Deliveries Delay 
100-Mile Gas Pipeline 

The Cities Service Gas Company’s 400 
mile 26-inch natural gas pipeline from the 
Hugoton Field in Southwestern Kansas to 
the Kansas City area will require 3,200 
cars of pipe about 93,000 tons of steel 
and more than 350 cars of other materials 
The pipe was originally scheduled for de- 
livery beginning in May, 1947, but becaus« 
of delays caused by the general steel situ- 
ation, the pipe manufacturer had to revise 
the date to May, 1949, a setback of two 
years. By buying steel plate directly from 
steel mills and shipping this plate to the 
pipe mill to be fabricated into pipe, the 
company will be able to get sufficient pipe 
to complete about half of the line during 
1948, connecting at a convenient point on 
the present system. The extension on into 
Kansas City must wait. 


The initial compressing station on the 
Hugoton-Kansas natural gas pipeline pro}- 
ect is now under construction in Grant 
County, Kansas, and, when completed, will 
include eleven compressing units totaling 
17,600 horsepower,. a gas dehydration 
plant, and a complete community to serve 
the needs of station employees. When this 
project is completed, the company’s gas 
pipeline system will have a delivery ca- 
pacity of more than one billion cubic feet 
on peak days, equivalent under normal 
efficiencies to about 50,000 tons or 1,250 
forty-ton railroad cars of coal 


Natural Gas Research 


\ new company, Cities Service Research 
and Development Corporation, has been 
organized by Cities Service Company as 
the first major step in a program for the 
centralization and expansion of Cities 
Service research and development activi- 
ties. An ultra-modern research laboratory 
is being developed for the New York area, 
as headquarters for several hundred 
chemical and scientific workers. The pro- 
gram will cover the entire petroleum field, 
extending into the realm of plastics, de- 
tergents, medicines, paints and lacquers, 
as well as synthetic fuels. Among _ its 
projects will be intensive research in co- 
operation with M. W. Kellogg Company 
of New York in the synthesis of liquid 
petroleum products from natural gas 














167 4Ist Street 





SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners— Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 


Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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Shelgren Succeeds C, J. Gregg Roper Offers a New all phases of the company’s operations 

for Dresser Mfg. Division Adventure in Cooking Mr. kKreuter spent considerable of his 

early vears with Roper in production, pro- 

; In introducing a built-in griddle on many duction control, order and billing depart 
ford, Pa., has announced the appointment of their most popular models, tl 


: he Geo. D ments. He then transferred to sales and 
of W. LeRoy Shelgren as Appalachian Roper Corporation of Rockford, Illinois, in 1943 was named Assistant Vice-Presi- 
District Manager, to succeed Charles J brings out some interesting features about dent. In this capacity he was responsible 
Gregg who retired on January 1, 1948, this 
after 43 years with the company 


Dresser Manufacturing Division, Brad- 


“new zone of cooking” on a domestic for warehousing, distribution, market an 


d gas rang alysis, and sales control 
Mr. Shelgren’s territory will include 


Western Pennsylvania, Western New 
York, West Virginia and Michigan 








Charles J. 


Mr. Gregg joined the Dresser Company 

in 1904 and has served continuously since Che Roper built-in griddle has been sci Mr. Vinet has been associated with the 

then. Starting as a mail and file clerk, Mtfically engineered and manufactured Roper Corporation as a member of the 

he worked as office boy, bookkeeper, and It is made of polished cast aluminum; Rockford Sales Department for many 

head of the Payroll Department. He also quick t at up and to respond to flame years, and in 1941 was appointed Assistant 

has been in charge of correspondence, ‘'€™Perature; easy to remove tor cleaning 

chief of the Order Department, Traffic The griddle is 10" x 15° on the 38 and 

Department, Purchasing Agent, and head ~ renges den cer geen hag the Roper 

of the Shipping Department. From the “Town and , ountry” griddle is approxi- 

latter position, he assumed responsibility mately one-third greater. 

for production scheduling and for a time Testing has been conducted to determine 

was Assistant General Manager. Twenty proper griddle temperatures for all grilling 
. operations, and the combination of the 


years ago he took over his present posi : 
Roper | 


tion in charge of Sales in the Appalachian 
District been found be adequate 
When the receptacle is in lace, 
I | 
Mr Shelgren brings to his new terri shielded, theretore, none ol the fats are 


uurner and aluminum griddle have 


tory a wealth of experience gained exposed to the open flame, consequently, a 

through 23 years with the Dresser Or 100% safety factor is involved 

ganization. Like Mr. Gregg, he worked 

in various Gepartments before joining the Roper Promotes Key Men 
Sales Force in 1936. He volunteered for E. Carl Sorby, Vice-President and Di bales = 
Army Service and served from December, rector, has just announced the appoint- 

1942 until October, 1945. Since January, ment of Norman C. Kreuter as Sales Vice-President. Under his supervision a 
1946, he has sold Dresser products in Manaver ar 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Sales P1 
Georgia, and Alabama 


Kreuter 


1 Pierre Vinet as Director complete sales control program for sales 

tion of the gas range division managers and retail salesmen has _ been 

of the Geo. D Ropet Corporation, Rock- 
Since the summer of 1947, he has ford, Illinois 

travelled in his new territory, becoming Associated with the company since 1924 

familiar with the requirements of his new Mr. Kreuter has come up through the conducted many sales training meetings 


prepared and put to use by many Roper 


dealers throughout the country. He has 


customers. ranks and has a wealth of experience in from coast to coast 





GAS PLANT EQUIPMENT 


UGI REFINERY GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UGI NATURAL GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UGI HEAVY OIL PROCESS 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 


The mark of 
unerring dependability 
in purification 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CoO., INC. 
3-15 26th Ave. 


R DOLLAR EXPENDED Long Island City 2, New York 
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New Quality Gas Ranges 


Newly designed 1948 Quality Gas 
Ranges, incorporating many new perform- 
ance and styling features, were displayed 
at an advance showing December 30th, in 
the New York sales rooms of the Rob- 
erts & Mander Corporation of Hatboro, 
Pa. and at the Winter Market in Chi 
cago’s American Furniture Mart the fol 
lowing week. 

Seven new models were displayed, all 
of them containing innovations designed 
to increase the efficiency of cooking and 
to save steps for the housewife. 

The display included models of auto- 
matic gas ranges built to “CP” standards, 
all gas-kitchen heating ranges, and combi- 
nation kitchen heating ranges in which 
either coal and wood or oil are used for 
heating. All ranges in the line are avail- 
able for natural, manufactured, mixed or 
LP-Gas. 

Henry S. Minster, president of Roberts 
& Mander, said the entire line was de- 
signed to make cooking “easier and more 
efficient” and to add “eye-appeal” to 
average kitchen. 











Quality Model A-4-C.P. 


To give faster cooking and to permit 
the use of more than one large cooking 
utensil at @ time, the manufacturer pro- 
vided for two giant and two standard-size 
burners instead of the usual single over- 
size and three standard-size units. The 
burners are installed in a cluster on the 
Centra-Cook Top leaving a large work 
zone on either side. 

Burners are designed for maximum ease 
of cleaning. Individual porcelain. enamel 
burner bowls can be removed and washed 
in the dish pan. Burners are polished 
aluminum, light weight, rust proof and 
easier to handle than the old style cast 
iron burners. 

Most ranges in the line feature tl 
clusive Uniflex simmer burners 
burner provides a low outer ribbon 
flame for simmering to eliminate hot spots 
developed by other types of simmer burn- 
ers. Melting butter, cooking chocolate, etc 
can be accomplished without the use of 
a double boiler. 

These ranges, built to “CP” standards, 
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ity Feature 


provided with automatic oven and 
oiler lighting, and in the A-4 the auto- 
natic “Timer-Cook” controls oven cook- 
ing automatically. A newly developed 3- 
Hour Minute-Minder provides automatic 
control for appliance cooking as well. 
New styling features include a stream- 
lined back panel with chrome trimmed 
lamp, chrome trimmed handles, chrome 
control panel and a new aluminum Toe- 
Space base. Most models are equipped 
with the convenient Visador oven door. 


Mfrs. Light & Heat Co. 
Announces Promotions 


Several promotions within the produc- 
tion, transmission and distribution depart- 
ments of The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co. were announced recently by Irv- 
ing K. Peck, vice president and general 
manager 

R. E. Grant, for the last year superin- 
tendent of the production-transmission divi- 
sion No. 4 at Hundred, W. Va., has been 
promoted to the new position of superin- 
tendent of transmission. 

Mr. Grant now will have full responsi- 
bility for the operation and maintenance 
of all natural gas transmission lines, and 
the telephone lines, owned and operated by 
the afhliated gas companies forming the 
Pittsburgh Group of the Columbia Gas 
System. The new headquarters of Mr. 
Grant are in Pittsburgh. 

To replace Mr. Grant as head of divi- 
sion No. 4, general foreman Robert E. 
Lee has been promoted to division super- 
intendent Mr. Lee came with the gas 
company in 1915, 

W. D. Burdette, general foreman of 
production-transmission field work for the 
athliated gas companies, has been promoted 
to superintendent of pipe line construction 
and maintenance 

In this newly created position, Mr. Bur- 


dette will assist superintendents of produc- 
tion, transmission and distribution ; district 
managers and division superintendents of 
the Pittsburgh Group companies, in 
construction and maintenance of natural gas 
pipe lines under their supervision 

Also announced is the advancement ot 
Karl K. King, distribution engineer for 
the Pittsburgh Group affiliated gas com- 
panies to the position of assistant super- 
intendent of distribution for the Group. 


Laclede Appoints Eddins 
Asst. to President 

Henry A. Eddins has been appointed 
assistant to Robert W. Otto, president of 
The Laclede Gas Light Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Until his appointment, Eddins was with 
the Stone & Webster Service Corporation, 
at Boston. 





An Actual Installation 
of the only 
Thermostatic-Instantaneous 
Gas Water Heater 


This installation has been in operation for the 
past 8 years in the football clubhouse of the 
Orange High School, and has required no 
service. These 2—##3s replaced a 500 gallon 
tank and heat 300 gallons per hour (60 Rise). 
10 to 20 boys take a shower at one time under 
4 large showers. This type installation can be 
used for Baptistries, Launderettes, Dishwashers 
or any hook-up requiring a large quantity of 
hot water. 


Other Models Available 
All 60 Degree Rise. 


#0— 4 G.P.H. #2 «9 G.P.H. 
#i— 60 G.P.H. #3—150 G.P.H. 


Approved By 1.G.A. 
Gas Combustion Engineers 


Manufactured By 


Little Giant Water Heater Company 


P.O. Box 1029, Orange, Texas 











lation. 


The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 


Safety 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 


Gas Main Stopper Co. 


Gas Industry. 
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FOR SALE FOR SALE Metal Protection. Bulletin B34, issued 


ane Air Pl: by The Arco Company, 7301 Bessemer 
Pipe—1¥%” O.D. Plain Ends. Random Butane Air Plant : 


lengths. Approximate .148 wall. Used but 


- Cc Ave., Cleveland, describes and illustrates 
5000 C ) oe Je ; 

000 « F H ( mapa the applications of Dum-Dum for protec- 
in good condition. Quantities up to 20,000 ( omplete with 9 x33’ and tion of metal tanks and other structures. 
10’ x 30 Storage tanks. It is a thick, tough and elastic coating 
Littrell Construction Co applied only by spray. Should not be ap- 


feet available. Address Illinois Electric & 


Gas Company, Murphysboro, Illinois. Box 25. Brewton, Ala 


plied over bituminous type coatings. 





Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Meeting March 10 


According to Dr. L. B. Hitchcock, Pres- 


ident of the Commercial Chemical Devel- SERVICE AND SAFETY 
opment Association, the many techniques WITH 


which must be employed in developing a ; 7 
new product before it can be considered a 
regular article of commerce will be cov- 

f TRADE MARK 


i 








ered by authorities in their fields in an 
THE ANTI - FREEZE 
FOR GAS MAINS AND SERVICES 


Serrone it 2 highly concentrated gud 
DO NOT WASTE. 


interesting all-day program to be held by 


mime 


the Commercial Chemical Development 
Association on March 10 at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York City. Addresses to be 
delivered will include: 


Distrbuted by 
MULCARE ENGINEERING COMPANY, IC 
53 Pork Place, New York City 


a 
Cut repeat calls on 
frozen Services and Mains 

SERVONE offers full Winter protec- 

tion against freezing of Mains and 


Services in exposed places, 


NON-EXPLOSIVE .. NON-CORROSIVE 
NON-INFLAMMABLE 


One 8 oz. can will treat a |'/2” 
Service 40 feet long. 


fs) 





Gearing Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment to Sales; D. K. Ballman, Asst. Genl 
Sales Mgr., Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Micl 


Gearing Commercial Chemical Develop- 








ment to Research; Dr. C. F. Rassweiler, 
Vice-Pres. for Research and Development, 
2 H.P. Gas Fired Pressing ma- Johns-Manville Corporation, New York 


chine boiler. 100 Ibs. ASME City. 
Code. Gearing Commercial Chemical Develop- 


P, M. LATTNER MFG. co. ment to Manufacturing; John J. Healy, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Jr., Asst. Genl. Mgr., Merrimac Division, 


Monsanto Chemical Company, Everett, 
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Nugent Named Bryant Heater 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Frank J. Nugent, who since March, 1944 


has been general manager of appliance 


sales for Rheem Manufacturing Company, 


has accepted the position of Sales Prot 
tion Manager of Bryant Heater Compa 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

made by J. N. Crawford, Vice 
in Charge ot Sales of Bryant Heater 


President 


Frank J. Nuagent 


Mr. Nugent, who joined Bryant Jat 
Ist, is a recognized authority in the heat 
ing and water heating field. He is first 
vice president of the Gas Appliance Manu 
facturers’ Association and chairman of the 
water heater section of that organizatior 
He is also vice chairman of the electric 
water heater section of the National Ele 
trical Manufacturers’ Association 

Prior to joining Rheem in 1939, M1 
Nugent had been associated with Koppel 
Car and Equipment Manufacturing Com 
pany, the Blaw Knox Company and 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Sales ( 


Jennings to Direct 
New Freedom Gas Program 


Secretary of the New Freedom Gas Kitcl 
en Program of the American Gas Assoc 
ation and is now in direct charge of that 
activity, it has been announced by H. Carl 
Wolf, Managing Director of the Associ 
ation. He succeeds H. Vinton Potter wl 
was recently named Coordinator 
motion and who will integrate the 
Freedom program with 
promotional activities of the 
The New Freedom Gas Kitchen Commit 
tee continues to have supervision over this 
program. 


Norval D. Jennings has been appointed 


1 


other nationa 


\ssociatior 


Now in an merchandising 
phase, the New Freedom Gas Kitchet 
Program is supported by the A.G.A. Pri 
motion, Advertising and Research Fund 
with the participation of “CP” gas range 
manufacturers and Servel, Inc. Under 
the program many cooperating utilities 
throughout the country are certifying New 
Freedom Gas Kitchens installed by local 
builders. 


advanced 


Silex Appoints Lapham 
for Sales Mgr. Post 


Douglas A. Lapham has been appointe 
sales manager of the restaurant equipment 
division of The Silex Company, Hartf 


2, Conn. 
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The announcement was 


Perfection Holds 60th 
Anniversary Meeting 


Sales promotion and merchandising 
lans for 1948 were announced in January 
representatives of Perfection 
1, Ohio, gathered 


ompany, Cleveland, 
United States for a 60th 


sales 


ver the 
rsary sales convention 


ghts of the meeting included an- 
nents of Perfection’s entry into the 
ypliance field with ranges and water 
natural, 


using manufactured and 


petroleum gas soon to be avail 


in 1888 as a small foundry em- 

3) workers, Perfection is now em 
ore than 100 times its original 
employees 


the company has 


S. Chadwick, well 


industry because of 


tiie stove 


he has been granted 


patents 
ooking and heating devices 


CARL F. ASENDORF 


kK. Asendorf, sixty-nine, Manager 
American Meter Company’s Chicago 

died at St. Josephs Hospital, Chi- 

January 7th. Mr. Asendorf was 
October 18, 1878 in Baltimore, Md. 
was one of the most beloved members 
the manufacturing 


fraternity of the 
Gas Industry, a member of the Guild of 
Ancient 


Supplers, widely known with a 


friends 


Mr. Asendorf started his career in the 
1895 with the Maryland 
Baltimore. He was as- 
American Meter Com- 

Baltimore and since 1902 in 
There he had full charge of 
Factory Operations since January 1, 1926 
\meri- 
American Gas 
Association and 
Association. He was also 
ember of the Michigan, Indiana, IIli- 

is, Wisconsin and Mid West Gas Asso- 

ation as well as a member of the Illinois 
Athletic Clul 


{ ommerce 


gas industry in 
Meter Works of 
sociated with the 
pany first in 


Chicago 


He held membership in the old 
(as & ght 
Institute, 


Association, 
Commercial Gas 
Americ in Gras 


and Chicago Association of 


DAVID N. LAMBERT 


David N. Lambert, seventy-seven, presi 
dent of the Lambert Meter Company, of 
Plainfield, now liquidated, died in Plain 
field, New Jersey, on January 7th. Mr 
Lambert was born in Russia and came to 
the United States when he was seventeen. 

The Lambert Meter Company was estab- 
lished in Brooklyn, New York, in 1921, 
and was moved to Plainfield, New Jersey, 
in 1939. For 23 vears Mr. Lambert had 
been associated with the American Metet 
Company, for 5 vears with the Superior 
Meter Company. 


Lambert 


In addition to meters and its associated 
apparatus, he invented an unusual flow- 
meter, many improvements to gas meters 
and gas apparatus, also an anaesthetometer, 
a resuscitator, and a large number of 
smaller hospital or medical apparatuses. 

He enjoyed the good will of the leading 
gas men and was liked and respected by 
all those he came in contact with for his 
forthrightness, his intuitive appreciation of 
most problems and was generally consid- 
ered an authority on tin gas meters. 

Surviving are his son, Noah D. Lam- 
bert, who was secretary-treasurer of the 
company for many years, and three mar- 
ried daughters. 


JOHN L. VAIDEN 


John L. Vaiden, fifty-four, distribution 
engineer for the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., died January 
19th at his home in Westfield, New Jersey. 

He was first employed by Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York in 1922 as an 
engineer's assistant. In 1923 he was loaned 
to the Bartlett-Hayward Company, return- 
ing to Consolidated Gas in 1925. His 
work became identified with that 
company’s gas distribution system and con- 
tinued along that line, through the Consoli- 
dated Edison mergers, until 1942, when he 
was appointed assistant manager of Sys- 
tem Operation. This latter post acquainted 
him with the problems of the electric side 
of the company’s operations and he was 
named distribution engineer in the Elec- 
trical Engineering Department in 1944. 


soon 
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Low Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 
500 M 

Pipe Diameter %” to 48” (in- 
cluding standard and 
actual weight up to 4”) 

Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 

Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30 ,000 

Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 

Constants 1400-1000 


Price $4.00 Each, Postage Prepaid 





AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, New York 7. N. Y. 


Please enter our order for Computers as follows 
at $4.00 each, postage prepaid. 


....HIGH Pressure Computer 
....LOW Pressure Computer 









These Improved Gas Flow 
Computers are available in 
durable celluloid, encased in 
a convenient leatherette cover 
with complete instructions. 









Actual Size 6% x 7'/2 
Ww 


High Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—100- 
10,000 M 
Diameter of Pipe Inches 4-30 
Difference in Absolute Pres- 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— 
Lbs. per sq. in. 2000-20 
Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 




















$ $ $e. 
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- - Synchronize 
Your Pressure And 
Metering Problems 
In ONE Durable Case 


COMBINATION METER 
AND REGULATOR 


* A Space Saver 





RAGU 


* Better-Built Cast-Iron Or Aluminum Case 





¥%& The Ultimate In Pressure Control And Measurement 
Of Manufactured And Natural Gases. 


METER COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 











